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Are Your Credit Files 
Ready for Peace? 


Keeping Credit Files up-to-date during the rapidly changing conditions in the 
conversion from a war to a peace-time economy is one of the difficult tasks 


facing Credit Executives. 


Financial Statements provide the frame-work around which to build credit files. 
But such Financial Statements must be up-to-date and reflect the condition of 
your customers now as they change back to the open competition of peace-time 


business conditions. 


Time was when one Financial Statement a year was thought adequate. Many 
of the leading Credit and Financial officers are now asking for quarterly State- 
ments, and a large number are now asking for a current Financial Statement 


with which to begin a new credit analysis for each customer. 


This is where the standard forms as published by the National Association of 
Credit Men will do yeoman’s service for you. When you send your customer 
one of the standard N.A.C.M. Financial Statement Forms, you back your 


request with the prestige of your great nationwide organization. 


Send for a Book of Samples of Several 
Financial Statement Forms 
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The Man Without a Country 


« 


% ‘Time was when everyone took pity upon the man without a country. 
n He was romanticized in literature and was depicted as a lone trav- 

eler who never knew the blessings and comforts of a home or a 
nation that he could call his own. 


The war has caused many men to be refugees from their countries 
but in some respects at least when they have found a haven in America 
their financial lot has not been so severe as we might imagine. 


Due to no fault of theirs, but rather by reason of a technical over- 
sight in our tax law, the man without a country who has brought over a 
little nest egg has seen it hatch very large nontaxable dividends. He 
is not taxed here because he is an alien. There has been some demand 
that he should report his capital gains to his native country. Superficial 
suggestions of this kind display an ignorance of the tax laws of other 
nations. The truth is that very few nations have a tax on capital gains. 


So here we find a man without a country can make his investments 
in the stock market, can sell and take his profit, and is not subject to 
any charge for the cost of maintaining the government of his tempo- 
rary abode. 


It isn’t that he might not be willing to pay it. The fact is he is not 
liable to do so under our law. We believe that most of the aliens over 
here, in a spirit of gratitude and thankfulness, would be glad to bear 
their fair share of the burdens of our government, a government that 
made it possible for them to live and that put out a welcome sign when 
they could go nowhere else. 


Perhaps if Edward Everett Hale were alive today he would add 
another chapter to his “Man. Without a Country”. 
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DH. Hina 


Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager 
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There is a time of planting and a time 
of harvest. 

Now, in this autumnal season, we 
can see about us the full harvest—so 
important in the winning of victory. 
These crops, so carefully planted, were 
harvested only after they had reached 
their full maturity. 

This planting and harvesting process 
can be, indeed should be, applied to the 
purchase and holding of Victory Bonds. 

Most Americans have invested their 
funds in U. S. Government Bonds, ear- 
marking that money for a definite future 


purpose. To cash them prematurely, is 
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to defeat the objectives for which they 
were purchased. 

When these bonds are cashed to make 
unnecessary purchases of goods under 
present conditions, the purchaser gets less 
for his money and dissipates funds 
intended for specific uses. 

Next time you think of cashing in your 
bonds—think of the day when you will 
get your money’s worth and more. Hold 


them and remember why you boughtthem. 


* THE HOME « 


FIRE *® AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Readjustment of Overhead 


Industry Faces This Problem as Peace Returns 


By GORDON PEARSON 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


It is generally recognized that only a few of the 
many companies which have strained at every seam 
lu to produce materiel in the vast quantities needed 
for war will be able to convert quickly to peace- 
time production of equal volume. The great majority 
face contraction to lower levels along with a change in 
the kinds of goods produced. But their overhead ex- 
penses, viscous by nature, may tend to hang on as an 
unpleasant echo of the disruption of war. If neglected 
or, on the other hand, if restricted unwisely, overhead 
can make the difference between a successful reconver- 
sion and a post-war industrial casualty. 


Production automatically declines as contracts are 
completed or cancelled, yet buildings and machines are 
steadfast. They stand faithfully waiting to serve their 
owner—but they leave the meter running. Insurance, 
depreciation, taxes, rent or interest on investment drain 
funds out of surplus with the passage of time, regard- 
less of production or sales. Overhead departments and 
paper-work systems built up to handle the more com- 
plex problems of larger organization and war-time re- 
strictions, though somewhat easier to bring into line, 
have a remarkable tendency to justify themselves and 
stand firm in spite of the fact that on the down-hill 
slide they. become a higher and higher proportion of 
total costs. At the same time, if overhead expenses are 
“cut” uniformly and indiscriminately as though they 
are a field to be scythed, there is the strong possibility 
that the company may be weakening the controls which 
keep down direct costs or impairing the functions 
needed to plan and set in motion the reconversion itself. 


A Tailoring Job Is Needed 


The solution lies in an approach that treats over- 
head as a group of related functions which must be 
integrated with the operation of the business, the na- 
ture of the product, and the volume of production. It’s 
a tailoring job where size, style, and use must be con- 
sidered in order to adapt the wardrobe to the wearer. 
By approaching the problem in this way there are not 
only immediate, tangible results in the form of reduced 
overhead expenses to be gained, but there are also 
those important benefits of improved tone and spirit 
in the organization which come when management dis- 
plays leadership in planning the uncertain future and 
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evidences consideration for employees by making the 
plans generally known. 

The basic steps of such a program may be quickly 

stated. They are: 

1. To develop a plan for at least a year in advance 
covering the product to be manufactured, the rate 
of production for which capacity is to be pro- 
vided, and the manner in which the goods are to 
be marketed. The more detail into which this 
plan is carried, the easier will be the job of esti- 
mating overhead requirements. 

. To budget overhead expenses in accordance with 
that plan, giving consideration to the relationship 
between individual overhead items and any fac- 
tors influencing the magnitude of overhead which 
can be isolated and evaluated. At this stage all 
employees affected should be given an adequate 
explanation of the budget and its connection with 
the over-all objectives of the company. 

. To introduce, while the long-range program is 
being formulated, such interim controls as are 
needed and which are definitely known to be in 
accord with future operations. 


Older Companies Fortunate 


Companies with a long history of pre-war experience 
which intend to resume manufacturing the same prod- 
ucts with approximately the same facilities and meth- 
ods have a comparatively simple problem. They need 
only to dig out of the files the old records and budgets 
and put them back to work. There is no point in con- 
cerning ourselves here with such blissful conditions. 
But the other type of enterprise, particularly the small 
plants which started during or shortly before the war, 
became big, and now must face the unfamiliar test of 
post-war competition, these are the ones that must 
knuckle down to good planning and some practical 
economics. A company which has been manufacturing 
a plastic furnishing for a bomber may build a kitchen 
gadget looking a good deal the same; but the require- 
ments of overhead activities may be drastically changed 
both in amount and proportion of total cost, and there 
is nothing in the files to give a ready-made answer. 

Following World War I came the depression of 
1921, and at that time the popular remedy for excess 
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overhead costs was amputation—usually without con- 
sultation. It was.from this period that there arose 
such stories as the one, probably spurious, about the 
greit industrialist who left his office to take a first- 
hand look at the offending expenses. “What are all 
those?” he asked, glowering at a room full of em- 
ployees. “Cost accountants,” he was told. “Well, get 
rid of em,” was the immediate decision. Such rough- 
and-ready methods didn’t work; and for the several 
years following, a great many progressive companies 
experienced a gradual increase in the proportion of 
overhead expenses as it became more and more ap- 
parent that better products, more sales, and lower costs 
could be attained by putting in the right amount of the 
right kind of overhead effort. 


Must Be Based on Proper Forecast 


3ut how to find that “right” kind and amount of 
overhead—that optimum expenditure which should 
minimize total costs? Start any place other than from a 
decision as to what products are to be built, together 
with a forecast of their sales, and you are headed not 
too merrily towards a stone wall. Shying away from 
making these forecasts because of the uncertainty of 
the future is to shirk the responsibility of management. 
The more uncertain the future the greater the necessity 
for a plan; for steering towards a goal, even though an 
arbitrary one, is more economical than drifting without 
aim or purpose. While, as we shall see later, there are 
factors other than the nature and volume of production 
which must be considered, these two essential elements 
determine the framework of a company to which all 
activities must be tied. Much, perhaps too much, has 
been written and said about post-war planning, so that 
subject in itself will not be pursued to any length in 
this article; but the relationship between such a plan 
and the adjustment of overhead merits further 
thought.* 

The amount of overhead required for the most prof- 
itable operation of a business depends on a great many 
complex forces which seem to differ among industries 
and even among companies. Certain factors, however, 
appear to be generally applicable, and the following 
suggest themselves as the immediate causes of varia- 
tion in the amount and proportion of overhead. 

|. Newness of the product. A new product obvi- 
ously requires more research, development, engineer- 
ing, and tool design. It may or may not increase the 
cost of distribution. If relations with customers are 
on such a solid basis that you can ¢all up and say, “Joe, 
I've got a new gadget you could use,” then selling ex- 
pense would not be increased. In another situation it 
might be necessary to train salesmen and increase ad- 
vertising and sales effort in order to introduce the new 
line. 

2. Complexity of the product. Research and engi- 
neering costs are also higher for the more complex 
product ; and, in addition, many items of indirect manu- 
lacturing expense, such as inspection, production con- 
trol. cost accounting, and industrial engineering, are 
mace more difficult by closer tolerances, a larger num- 


"One of the most complete yet concise outlines of the approach to 
war planning itself was presented by the Committee for Economic 
oat pment in their pamphlet titled “Planning the Future of Your 
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ber of component parts, greater fragility, etc. Notice, 
however, that the ratio of overhead to total cost may be 
reduced by greater complexity, since direct costs per 
unit are also increased. 

3. Production rate. Low production rates simplify 
production control problems and usually decrease the 
amount of work-in-process. Mechanization and special- 
ization of labor become less profitable once rates are 
reduced to the point where it becomes impossible to 
keep specialized machines and operators working near 
full capacity. Direct costs increase in relation to over- 
head. Conversely, as production rates are increased, 
mechanization becomes more and more profitable, di- 
rect costs approach the cost of material, and overhead 
becomes a larger proportion of total cost. 


4. Standardization. Taken by itself, standardization 
of product tends to reduce overhead through simplifi- 
cation of engineering, production control, inspection, 
cost accounting—any function that involves a separate 
place, form; or entry for unlike items. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, standardization occurs in combination with high 
production rates and decreasing direct costs, so that 
the net result is a larger proportion of overhead. 

5. Utilisation of capacity. Whenever assets (or em- 
ployees) are not fully utilized, costs that are fixed only 
in relation to the calendar continue to flow on, becom- 
ing a larger percentage of total unit costs as volume 
declines. Fluctuations in demand are the most devas- 
tating, because all companies cannot sell ice in summer 
and coal in winter; yet realization of this fact is to be 
forearmed, and having counted on an increase of over- 
head during periods of slack production, you are in as 
good a position to take the jolt as any competitor in 
the same field. 

6. Self-sufficiency. This must be considered in con- 
nection with the utilization of capacity. For example. 
if you can keep a delivery truck running loaded to 
capacity, it is to your advantage to own the vehicle; 
but as the volume to be carried is reduced, a point is 
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reached at which it is cheaper to pay a trucking com- 
pany to haul for you. However, in paying for this 
service you pay the trucker for his overhead and profit 
with the result that your trucking cost per pound mile 
is increased. In large industries the ownership of 
sources of both service and supply has been profitable 
because the capacity of these assets could be fully util- 
ized. In the small business the reverse is true—more 
services and supplies must be purchased and the penalty 
is higher overhead with respect to these items, because 
the outside supplier must live too. 


7. Marketing program. The way in which sales are 
encouraged and made is the result of a number of other 
conditions, including the type of product, competition 
with other producers, and that nebulous relationship be- 
tween company and potential buyers. Let us simply 
note here that the product, the volume desired, and the 
present reputation of the company must be considered 
and a decision made as to the amount of sales effort 
required. 


8. Philosophy of the company with respect to em- 
ployee services and control techniques. The amount of 
recreational facilities, medical attention, pension pay- 
ment, etc., offered to employees may be governed to 
an extent by the demands of organized labor, taxes, 
and competition for the labor supply with a given area; 
but beyond the limits set by such external influences, 
these expenses will be what management thinks they 
should be. The difficulty of measuring the benefits of 
employee services, as well as many production control 
plans and industrial engineering improvements, is 
rarely overcome to the satisfaction of a confirmed 
skeptic. A new service or system may be installed and 
credit claimed for a reduction of direct costs, yet one 
might argue that reduction is caused by something else 
—some minor design improvement or the more stimu- 
lating leadership of a new shop foreman. The economy 
of a new machine or process can ordinarily be tested 
with simple arithmetic; but when it comes to justifying 
a system where the attitudes of human beings are the 
main variables, opinion must take the place of calcu- 
lation. In the last analysis, it is the temper and judg- 
ment of management which must be the controlling 
factor in the occurrence of expenses of this type. 


9. Over-all size of the business. While the large 
company has many advantages in being able to own its 
sources of raw materials or hire a research staff, legal 
staff, public relations staff, etc., there are elements of 
strength in smallness which must not be overlooked. 
The small company can get along with fewer “checks 
and balances” in its systems, simpler organization, 
closer personnel relationships and less emphasis on 
forms and rules, with the result that there is often 
more initiative and spontaneous cooperation at a much 
lower cost for control and morale building measures. 
It is by taking advantage of these possible reductions 
that the small company is better able to compete with 
big business whose greater research and marketing fa- 
cilities ordinarily place it in a preferred competitive 
position. 


Difficult Factors to Be Faced 
While the factors described above are extremely im- 
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portant in their effect upon overhead, they are aiso 
difficult to evaluate in absolute terms of dollars, man- 
hours, or physical units, however the budget of cx- 
pense is to be expressed. It is one thing to say thai a 
more complex product requires more inspection, and 
another to say how much. A small company may require 
simpler controls, but determining the degree of sim- 
plicity is not like distinguishing a hack from a hand- 
saw. 

The difficulty of taking into consideration new, un- 
tried, and somewhat intangible conditions makes it 
tempting at this point to forget the variables of the 
future and resort to the use of statistical studies of 
current and past overhead ratios. If inspection, for 
example, costs so much per unit of output in the past, 
it is very convenient to assume that the same relation- 
ship will obtain in the future and, as fast as you can 
slip a slide rule, come up with a forecast of inspection 
expense based on planned production volume. But the 
simplicity of this method befogs the problem. 

It is agreed, again, that the company which has been 
in business for years and which intends to continue 
operating in essentially the same manner in the future 
can use such ratios without risking any appreciable 
error; but for those companies that have been brought 
up by the tide of war, the hope of being able to drift 
back peacefully by the same channel is foolish. They 
must either be overhauled and made ready for fresh 
service or left permanently stranded on the beach. In 
the settled company overhead may appear to be in 
direct proportion to the volume of production, because 
the interplay of all the other forces involved has been 
working constantly and uniformly. In the “war baby” 
it is much more likely that the several different fac- 
tors which control the proportion of overhead will 
themselves be significantly altered. 


Advantage of Small Company 


If past history is to be discarded as a treacherous 
guide to the adjustment of overhead, the only other 
recourse is to a study of individual expenses as they 
relate to the company’s long-range plans. The small 
company may have a distinct advantage when making 
this analysis. Whereas the large organization has to 
obtain specialists, either by hiring outside consultants 
or taking company industrial engineers and accountants 
off their current jobs, and go to endless rounds study- 
ing the ramifications of overhead functions; the small, 
closely-knit company can get by with a meeting of de- 
partment heads who, having had the problem explained 
to them, are turned loose to work out their own answers 
which are then coordinated and adjusted by the man- 
ager himself. The owner-manager of a very small 
company is in the best position of all through his in- 
timate knowledge of both operating details and general 
policy. But regardless of who does the job or the de- 
tail into which it is carried, the method is essentially 
the same as that employed when dealing with any work 
simplification problem. 


Objectives and limiting conditions must be defined; 
overhead functions must be eliminated where unnec- 
essary, combined where combination will reduce over- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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How To Write Better Letters 


Some Fundamentals of Business Correspondence 


By CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER 
Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia 


more interesting as you study and examine it. The 

necessity for better letters becomes more apparent 

if you look over some of the correspondence flow- 
ing out of your own organization. Business letters 
numbering far into the millions are written back and 
forth during every calendar year. You can see, there- 
fore, what an important part letters play in our every- 
day business life. 

Letter writing is a form of composition that reflects 
our individualism and personality with greater imprint 
than most of us realize. It is our thinking sent out to 
another in written form. A letter creates a first impres- 
sion and, therefore, should make a favorable one. Mod- 
ern business depends so much on correspondence that 
a business letter should not be written by one who has 
not demonstrated the ability to write. 

Some of the phrases and styles formerly used are 
now considered outmoded, but mechanical devices have 
speeded up our means of communication and improved 
our methods. Courtesy and tact, however, are just as 
important today as they ever were. These have not 
changed. Use the B-C-T method— Brevity, Courtesy, 
Tact. Remember that letters are contacts with custom- 
ers, and require constant care and individual thought 
or their value is negligible. 


“ Letter writing is a fascinating subject. It becomes 
* 


Personality on Paper 


A letter is a conversation with an individual who 
cannot answer you thought for thought. Some people 
have no way of forming opinions of each other except 
through letters. In an oral conversation, a dubious or 
confused statement can be clarified. In writing, an 
idea or implication different from that intended by the 
writer is there to stay. Make sure, therefore, that you 
know what you are trying to say before you put it in 
a letter. 

Letters are very intimate. Visualize, if you can, the 
person to whom you are writing. Use your imagina- 
tion. You form some picture of this person from read- 
ing his letter, looking at his address, and noticing the 
style of penmanship in his signature. It should mean 
something to you. 

Simple words are always best, but if you are going 
to use big words, do not use them in answer to a letter 
from someone who may not understand their meaning. 
Expressions peculiar to your business should be avoided 
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if you are writing to one who is unfamiliar with such 
terms. 

Put yourself in the position of the reader, and write 
what would be clear and acceptable to you if you were 
receiving the letter instead of writing it. A good letter 
writer must possess, among many other faculties, a 
favorable regard for people as well as a desire to meet 
and mix with all kinds and to get along with them. 
Don’t be aloof, either personally or on paper. All this 
means—write as you would talk. 

Do not permit your letter to be mailed unless you 
are one hundred per cent sold on the ability of that 
letter to do the job you intend it to do, even if it must 
be rewritten several times. You can’t expect a letter 
to sell someone else if it hasn’t sold you. 


Friendliness in Letters 


It is hardly necessary to discuss the many kinds of 
letters which we use in business, but I should like to 
highlight briefly a few thoughts in connection with 
some letters. A well-known authority has said that 
every letter is a sales letter. It establishes a contact, 
creates an interest, convinces the reader, and stimulates 
him to action. 

In credit letters, therefore, friendliness and a desire 
to serve should be favorably impressed upon the cus- 
tomer. Even though you are unable to serve him on a 
credit basis, friendliness should still be a paramount 
consideration in the letter. A letter declining an account 
should always be clothed in terms that will not destroy 
good will. It is entirely possible to make a letter refus- 
ing credit a friendly letter. 

Letter writing plays a much more important part in 
the operation of a successful credit department than 
most of us realize. The customer who is undesirable 
today may be sought later. 

Collection letters should be sufficiently broad in scope 
so that they are not sent out mechanically, on the 
assumption that all payments not made according to 
terms are due to the same cause. In a large organiza- 
tion it may be difficult to treat cases individually, but 
there are only a few simple reasons why an account is 
not paid, and once we have learned the reason for non- 
payment, our collection correspondence can be directed 
accordingly. Proper examination of the customer’s 
background, the length of time his account has been 
on the books, previous paying habits, and other factors 
are very important in dealing with collection letters. 

Don’t load your letter at the start with TNT. Putting 
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on more pressure than is required to get payment is 
destructive to good will. 


Effective Adjustment Letters 


Then there is another kind of letter in which the item 
of good will plays a most important part, and that is 
the adjustment letter. The adjustment department can 
be made a real builder of friendly relations. Letters 
coming to this department present an opportunity to 
satisfy someone who has been dissatisfied, and make 
him again enthusiastic about your goods and services. 

Even though the claim is not allowed, there still 
remains the opportunity for creating good will; and it 
may be advantageous to permit certain unjustified 
claims to be allowed, knowing full well that the cus- 
tomer is wrong. Remember, too, that the customer 
thinks he is right, and that he is entitled to courteous, 
considerate treatment. 

If an adjustment cannot be made immediately, an- 
swer the letter on the same day it is received, acknowl- 
edging the claim and assuring the customer that it will 
receive attention. Promptness in answering mail is a 
very important courtesy. 

Don’t argue or try to justify your position. Too 
many of us try to tell the customer about the mechanics 
of our operation which cause complications. This 
should be minimized. Customers, for the most part, 
are not interested in the details of your backstage oper- 
ation which might result in complaints. It is well not 
to repeat the details of the original grievance. Tell the 
customer that an adjustment has been made, or that 
the matter will receive careful attention. 

It is also advisable not to promise a customer that 
some annoyance will never happen again, or make any 
other exaggerated statement which might later prove 
embarrassing. 

When reading your incoming mail, it is a good plan 
to use the margin for pencil notes of any thoughts 
which occur to you at that time. These notations will 
be very helpful when you begin to answer your mail. 


Get Off to a Good Start 


Now, as to the form of the letter itself, The trained 
headline writer knows how to attract atention by sum- 
marizing the salient points of the story in a few brief, 
dynamic words. Just so, the letter writer should try 
to make the first sentence create interest and a desire 
to continue reading. 

Avoid beginning your letter with we, our, or J. Get 
the you idea. Put the reader in the picture in your first 
few words. 

Never begin the first sentence of your letter with a 
participle like replying or answering. An opening of 
this kind forces the writer into a flow of useless and 
unnecessary words in order to complete the thought. 
It is something like a child’s balloon. It gets bigger 
and bigger until it winds up in a puff of nothing—just 
a lot of wind. 


How to Create Interest 


Don’t be afraid of your opening. Make it strong. 


By no means make it negative. Shun using an apology 
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or an unpleasant thought; the handicap of such a start 
is very difficult to overcome. The wrong impression 
it creates may be too strong to be offset by anything 
you say in the remainder of the letter. 

" Don't make your opening indefinite or vague, or 
resort to statements which might later be found decep- 
tive. 

After a suitable opening, then create interest in what 
you have to say. Make it easy for the reader to become 
absorbed in your message. Put the most important 
ideas where they will do the most good. Follow in 
logical sequence, with your thoughts properly con- 
nected. 

A good rule is to limit your sentences to twenty-five 
words. This is about the maximum number that any 
one sentence should contain, and too many for most 
sentences. 

Use as many paragraphs as are necessary to develop 
your thought, but not long, involved paragraphs. ‘Two 
short paragraphs are usually more forceful than one 
long one. 

A single sentence may be used as a paragraph and 
thus be made emphatic and outstanding. Don’t make 
your letters long and rambling, like “Old Man River.” 
Keep the main thought in mind and follow through to 
a logical conclusion. 

Don't jump back and forth. Be definite. 

Keep clear of obsolete and hackneyed expressions. 
Instead of saying, for instance, “We request the favor 
of a reply in the very near future,” say, “Please write 
to us as soon as possible.” 

Leave out we think, we believe, and we are sure. Be 
certain and convincing. Leave no doubt about what you 
think. Practice the fine art of being brief and yet 
complete. 


Make a Strong Finish 


Don't destroy your letter by falling down at the end- 
ing. This is the place where you hope to stimulate 
action. Monotonous, mechanical closings drop the bot- 
tom out of an otherwise good letter. Reflect a spirit 
of genuineness and reality. After you have made a 
sale, never talk yourself out of it. The reader usually 
remembers what he reads last. Here is your opportu- 
nity to make his reaction positive. 

It is important that the writer develop a constructive 
mental attitude. There must be a sympathetic realiza- 
tion of the problem and a desire to help. 

Get out the 7’s and replace them with you’s. ‘Take 
some of your incoming or outgoing mail and count 
the number of times 7 or we is used. Practice rewrit- 
ing these letters, seeing how many of the /’s and we's 
can be eliminated. 

Avoid such words as argue, complaint, dissatisfed, 
mistake, regret. These are unpleasant words. Use happy 
word—confident, co-operate, friendly, pleasure, suc- 
cessful. Do not say, “We regret that this has hap- 
pened.” Instead, say, “We are pleased to serve you.” 

Every time you write a letter, divorce from your 
mind attitudes of argument, criticism, discouragement, 
disgust, egotism, fear, gloom, indifference, pity. Never 
permit your mind to get into these attitudes because 
they reflect in your thoughts. 


September, 1945 
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lf you are angry or provoked, it is a good idea, to 
write your letter as you would like to and get it off 
your mind. Then put the letter in your desk until the 
next day and rewrite it as it should have been written 
in the first place. You will be very glad that you did 
not send it the day before. 

It is possible to be friendly and pleasant, even firm, 
without losing control of your temper. The assumption 
that every customer is trying to take unfair advantage 
of you is decidedly wrong thinking. A famous epigram 
reminds us that there is “much to be said on both 
sides.” 


Good Letter Construction 


Proper English usage and correct grammar are 
important. There is sometimes a division of authority 
on the fine distinction of words. Do not be too con- 
cerned about technicalities, but avoid mistakes in com- 
position. The reader of a letter is likely to lose interest 
or have some doubt about the responsibility of the 
writer who commits glaring errors. Keep dictionary 
and an English grammar within reach when certain 
words need treatment. 

Don’t roll into a confusion of and’s and but’s. Too 
many and’s and but’s destroy the thought. On the 
other hand, properly related statements are better 
understood and used more effectively when made into 
one sentence. 

Lengthy and involved sentences are confusing. Be 
brief, clear, and concise; never be rude or sharp. 

Do not use pretentious or big-sounding words, or 
language of the Amos-and-Andy style. Simple, plain, 
everyday English is best. Say what you mean in un- 
affected language and without wasting words. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address is one of the classic examples of 
forceful, simple language. Count how many words in 
this address consist of but one syllable. 

Twenty to twenty-five per cent less words in the 
majority of letters mailed each year would amount to 
a real dollar-and-cents saving over a period of time. 
Planning your letter, therefore, is worthwhile. 

Nothwithstanding your desire and ability to write a 
good letter, each letter should receive a second search- 
ing treatment during its transcription. The care with 
which it is typed, its arrangement, its businesslike 
appearance, and its general set-up need specific atten- 
tion. This part is played by your clerk, typist, stenog- 
rapher, or secretary. Should you for any reason dic- 
tate something that might be construed differently than 


intended, it may be examined and corrected at this 
point. 


A Firm Looks at Its Letters 


In the final analysis, however, the responsibility for 
a real honest-to-goodness job of writing an effective 
letter lies with the person who does the dictating. Lit 
Brothers made a detailed study of the outgoing mail 
and found some alarming situations. Aside from the 
fact that each person who typed letters had different 
ideas, the executives themselves were not so well 
equipped to do the job as they should have been. 

We realized that in an organization of this kind, 
whose reputation is nation-wide, the outgoing mail 
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An Authority on Business Letters 


Most of the material for this article was 
first prepared by Mr. Wolfinger for an ad- 
dress in Louisville. The REPORTER—a pub- 
lication dealing with direct mail advertising 
praised the address as presenting “good 


sense in business correspondence". The 


Credit Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association also sent a copy of Mr. 


Wolfinger's address to its members. 
SS 


should be in keeping with the firm’s standing. Our 
study revealed that the correspondence, in many cases, 
was not equal to what one would expect from a student 
who has not yet reached high school. There were long 
and wordy paragraphs, never ending; sentences had 
subjects but no predicates; punctuation was atrocious. 
A letter containing only one or two sentences would be 
written on the top of a large letter sheet ; one the other 
hand, a letter requiring a large sheet would be crowded 
onto a small one. Construction of the letters in some 
cases was so poor that it was difficult to tell which was 
the beginning and which was the ending. 

This brought a realization that something had to be 
done, and done quickly. The Training Department was 
called in, and developed a Correspondence Manual. All 
employees, from confidential secretary to typist, were 
instructed in the principles set out in this booklet, and 
a copy was given to each for constant reference and 
use. Today, all new employees whose work includes 
letter writing are indoctrinated at regular intervals by 
the Training Department with the procedures set forth 
in this manual. 


Looking Ahead 


Just a word about what we hope will be in the very 
near future. Customers have learned to put up with 
many inconveniences because of the exigencies of war. 
Your letters, as well as many of your other public con- 
tacts, will be subject to closer examination in the post- 
war period. So I suggest that you revise your present 
letters wherever necessary and scrutinize your outgoing 
mail with the thought of increasing your good will. 

Most of us spend thousands of dollars through the 
year advertising what we sell and trying to build better 
customer relations. Many of us destroy or permit 
destruction of good will through thoughtless correspon- 
dence. 

Business is recognizing more and more the value of 
the volumes of written contacts which pass between you 
and your customers every day of each year. Sell by 
making your letters do the same.work as your adver- 
tising. 


9 : Fes ened September, 1945 





ls Foreign Credit “Insurance” a Myth? 


How It Grew and How It May Affect Our Trade 


A great change in the temper 
of our people, which will more 

W clearly appear as time gives it 

perspective, was taking form as 
President Truman assumed office. 
Disillusioned concerning govern- 
ment by directive, our people are re- 
gaining confidence in the traditional 
democratic processes of our houses 
of Congress. The advent of peace 
emphasizes the need to shake off the 
habit-forming practice. of running 
to government for some kind of sub- 
sidy or financial guarantee to solve 
every economic problem, and the 
need to face up to realities. 

Of the resolutions on the value of 
individual initiative and the restora- 
tion of private trade which have 
lately issued at the termination of 
every conference of business execu- 
tives, our foreign traders have con- 
tributed some of the best. The first 
of the final declarations of the 
1944 National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention was dedicated to private en- 
terprise. A stirring declaration pro- 
posed by the United States delega- 
tion, and included in the final reports 
of the International Business Con- 
ference held in Rye, N. Y., in November, 1944, was 
subsequently, on the recommendation of its Foreign 
Commerce Committee, distributed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Speaking as they do for the foreign traders, 
not only of the United States but of the 52 nations rep- 
resented at Rye, these resolutions reflect the sincere 
desire of international traders to go with the current 
which is so strongly setting in toward releasing the nat- 
ural forces of recovery. 


Propose New Government Aid 


Though this is their declared policy, currently there 
are proposals for the creation of new government aid 
to our foreign traders. A typical example is an article, 
“The Government’s Role in Export Trade,” by Theo- 
dore A. Sumberg, Economist, Foreign Research Divi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in the 
Harvard Business Review, winter, 1945, which con- 
tains this statement : 

“Considerable support for the American adoption 
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By WILBERT WARD 


Vice-President, National City Bank, 
New York, and President, Bankers’ 
Association for Foreign Trade 


of export credit guarantees, as an 
appropriate measure of govern- 
ment promotion of foreign trade, 
has developed in the past few years 
in both government and _ trade 
circles.” 
The speech of Mr. R. W. Gifford, 
before the Export Managers Club of 
Chicago on May 24 last, had the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“In addition, if American In- 
dustry is to exploit to the fullest its 
opportunities for expansion in for- 
eign markets, it is necessary that 
government underwrite or guaran- 
tee private loans and _ credits 
abroad. You will recall that after 
the last war Britain underwrote all 
shipments to Russia at, I think, 6 
per cent—net results, millions of 
profits and no losses. The Export- 
Import Bank, which was supposed 
to function in the same such role, 
has failed miserably.” 

Similarly, in the interim report issued 
June 18, 1945, by the sub-committee 
on foreign trade of the Senate spe- 
cial committee to study problems of 
American small business, there ap- 
pears the statement (page 19) “..... 
the contribution which export credit insurance can 
make to the development of our expanded foreign trade 
appears to be substantial.’ 

The voices raised in support of export credit guaran- 
tees are in the main not those of the exporters, them- 
selves, but of folks who are interested in increasing 
exports only as incident to the realization of some other 
objective. The argument goes something like this: 
We can’t continue full employment post-war unless we 
otherwise absorb the production that has gone into 
lend-lease, which involves more than doubling any pre- 
war volume of private exports; that this increase can 
only be achieved by government support; that a credit 
scheme sounds like a convenient device to stimulate ex- 
ports, and has the virtue of having been long in vogue 
among European countries; and that the circumstance 
that a government credit guarantee scheme is essef- 
tially a government subsidy can be concealed by calling 
it an “insurance” scheme. ‘Thus, in Mr. Sumberg’s 
article, you will find “export credit guaranteed” and 
“government insurance” used as interchangeable terms. 
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What Is Now Proposed 


You will find in the statement of the board of trus- 
tees of the National Planning Association, before the 
subcommittee on foreign trade for small business of 
the Senate special committee to study problems of 
American small business, on June 5, 1945, a proposal 
for the establishment of a large Federal Foreign Credit 
Reinsurance Organization “to reinsure approved risks 
taken by recognized private domestic companies to be 
formed for the purpose of specializing in foreign credit 
insurance.” 

Suppose we examine the assumption that foreign 
credit risks are “insurable.” Insurance is the business 
of securing against loss by a contingent event, for a 
given rate or premium. The rate or premium is based 
upon the work of an actuary—the official in an insur- 
ance company who calculates the risks and premiums. 
The actuary works from experience tables—the compi- 
lation of actual mortality, of actual marine, war, fire 
and casualty losses. These risks have a common char- 
acteristic. They are calculable because their incidence 
is controlled by natural forces, and they are kept at a 
mimmum by the working of the most powerful of 
human instincts—that of self-preservation. It is that 
characteristic which makes these experience tables de- 
pendable. And it is the lack of that characteristic which 
would make any foreign credit experience table a base 
of sand on which to build an insurance business. 


There are those who disagree with that statement. 


Insurance of Bank Loans 


In the Harvard Business Review, autumn, 1943, 
J. Franklin Ebersole, of its faculty, argues that banks 
can apply the same methods for pricing loan risks that 
life insurance companies apply in fixing life insurance 
tisks and premiums. This is his formula: 


‘Loans will need to be classified according to risk, 
different but adequate rates of compensation will 
need to be attached to each class, a large part of the 
rate collected on the more risky loans will need to be 
excluded from current income and reserved to meet 
losses as they occur in the future, precautionary over- 
charges will need to be imposed at the start, with 
equivalent rebates when true risks are established, 
and many rather than a few risks must be welcomed 
because ‘there is safety in numbers.’ ” 


In CrepiIr AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, March, 
1945, William J. Shultz, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, College of the City of New York, 
attempts to set up standards of risk classification for 
the guidance of the credit executive. And in the June, 
1945, issue of the same magazine, Mr. J. M. Buckelew, 
general credit manager of Talon, Inc., states the fac- 
tors which precludes the realization of every credit ex- 
ecutive’s dream “to reduce the Yes and No of ‘credit 
decisions to a slide rule or actuarial calculation.” 

These articles go no further than to argue is that a 
bank officer or a credit executive can reduce his losses 
to a calculable factor by adopting a rigid self-imposed 
formula. Assuming that this were possible, it still 
leaves wide open the question as to how a guarantor 
would enforce the continuance of self-discipline on this 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Right now several governmental agencies 
are advocating "Foreign Credit Insurance” 
as a necessary aid in the expansion of our 
foreign trade. Certainly, the Credit Execu- 
tive should be heard on this question. You 
can make a real contribution to Government 
and to Business by replying to these simple 
questions: 


1. Do you favor Governmental Export Credit 
Insurance? 


2. Would you use such a service? 


3. Do you favor Governmental Exchange In- 
surance? 


4. Would you use such a service? 


Please send your answers, together with 
any additional comment you may wish to 
make to Philip J. Gray, Manager, Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS TODAY 





officer or executive once the pressure of having to take 
his own losses were removed. Is it not inescapable that 
this can be accomplished only by policing—that is, by 
subjecting each credit decision to review by the 
guarantor ? 

That is, of course, practicable. In fact, it is the basis 
of a very old business, with a history and tradition cen- 
turies old. In Part 9 of the Hearings before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, at page 3994, 
there appears a statement on the “Function of the Fac- 
tor in. Supplying Credit to Small Business” by Mr. 
William Hurd Hillyer. Mr. Nehemkis, special counsel 
to the committee, introduced Mr. Hillyer with this 
statement : “There is a great financial institution which 
serves of tremendous aid to the small businessman, and 
that is the factoring institution.” Mr. Hillyer described 
the functions of the factor as follows: 


“The reason why I am going into the subject so 
fundamentally is to show that the commercial factor 
is basically a merchant, performing certain recog- 
nized functions for manufacturers and other mer- 
chants. He has been largely responsible during the 
past four centuries for the upbuilding of relatively 
small, independent producers. 

“The commercial factor of today was evolved 
from the nineteenth century commission merchant. 
He lays less emphasis on the actual selling and more 
on financial functions. His principal business today 
is the purchasing of open accounts, usually, without 
recourse, that is to say, he assumes the credit .risk. 
He does this for a limited number of concerns, here- 
inafter called clients, which he has investigated 
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thoroughly and with which his relations are extremely 
close. He provides each of these concerns with a re- 
volving fund, which is a permanent addition to its 
liquid capital. He does this by purchasing their open 
accounts as fast as created. In some cases he makes 
advances on merchandise, though this is a function 
that is falling into disuse.” 


A Comparison With Factoring 


Mr. Hillyer further expounded the basically mercan- 
tile functions the factor performs: “He is a sort of 
silent-partner in the enterprises he factors. His close 
supervision of credits and his constantly available ad- 
vice in merchandising and styling, as well as in finan- 
cial matters, are such as a partner would furnish rather 
than a money lender.” 


Mr. Hillyer’s statement of the relationship between 
the factor and his customers demonstrates more than 
the fact that it is possible so to police the risks. It 
shows why the experienced, well-capitalized exporter is 
not lured by the bait of credit “insurance.” To begin 
with, if the guarantor is to remain solvent the premi- 
ums collected must not simply exceed the losses paid, 
plus routine expenses of administration, but the addi- 
tional cost—from which an insurance company operat- 
ing on an actuarial basis is free—of the policing 
mechanism. The result is that the exporter, instead of 
accumulating his own reserve for bad debts, based on 
his own experience, is contributing to a reserve based 
upon general experience, plus the cost of policing those 
credit executives who may be tempted to exercise 
greater liberty in a guaranteed account, in order to 
make a pecuniary profit on the policy. The only fellow 
who wins in this cooperative enterprise is the fellow 
with the worst credit loss experience and the poorest 
credit judgment. 

Even more serious is the fact that the executives of 
the guarantor company are naturally bound to work in 
the direction of tightening up terms to lessen their risk 
exposure. On balance, they have more to gain by a con- 
servative than by a liberal credit policy, and their influ- 
ence will always be in the direction that the foreign 
sales manager likes least. 

And finally, before leaving the discussion of credit 
“insurance,” suppose we take a look at the record. The 
record is succinctly summarized in an article, “The 
Financing and Guaranteeing of Accounts Receivable,” 
by Roger C. Damon, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements of the Graduate School of Banking 
conducted by the American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University, in June, 1942, Mr. Damon reports : 


“Laws enacted in 1885 and 1886 in the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Louisiana permitted the 
incorporation of companies to issue policies, con- 
tracts, or bonds of indemnity against losses to those 
engaged in giving credit. Credit insurance, which is 
a form of casualty insurance, was tried in New York 
State in 1887, but without success, and the United 
States Credit System Company of New Jersey, or- 
ganized in 1889, was the first company to operate for 
any length of time. That this type of underwriting 
has not been entirely successful is indicated by the 
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fact that in the last 25 years six companies have 
tered the field only to abandon it. Today only ty 
companies write credit insurance. 


‘The unattractiveness of this type of underwriti: 
can probably be attributed to the fact that crec: 
losses from business failure cannot be reduced to an 
actuarial basis and wide margin exists for loss to tly 
underwriter resulting from the exercise of poor bu: 
ness judgment by the insurer or the insured, from 
unsatisfactory business conditions, or from a coml)i- 
nation of both. As Exhibit 2 on page 31 demon- 
strates, total losses paid in some years have been 
nearly the equivalent of the total premiums earned 
by the insurers and it would appear that an insurer 
with small reserves and high operating expenses 
could not hope to survive. One company paid losses 
equivalent to 238 per cent of its earned premiums in 
the year 1931 and the two companies operating in the 
vear 1938 paid in that year 88 per cent of their 
earned premiums.” 


It should be stated, in fairness to the two American 
companies mentioned above, that this article by Mr. 
Damon was written in 1942 and presents a discussion 
of credit insurance as written by American companies 
up to 1937 and 1938. The experience gained by the 
companies writing credit insurance in the late twenties 
and early thirties brought about a change in the general 
form of contracts written, so that today these contracts 
are based on protecting the average of credit losses 
rather than a guarantee of every accounts receivable on 
a company’s books. 

In the face of that record, where other than from the 
United States taxpayer can we raise the capital for a 
“Federal Foreign Credit Reinsurance Organization” or 
for the “private local foreign credit underwriting cor- 
porations in such export centers as New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
etc.” And if they are all set up with taxpayer’s money, 
what segment of exporters will they serve, and what 
volume of business are they likely to do? The answer 
to these questions has been supplied by our exporters. 
A broad canvass of opinions on government foreign 
credit insurance has recently been undertaken by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the Bankers Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade. The survey was of foreign 
credit terms, to which were added general questions 
relating to (1) financing post-war exports; (2) govern- 
ment export financing; (3) governinent export credit 
insurance, and (4) government foreign exchange in- 
surance. An analysis of the results was released in No- 
vember, 1944, at the Silver Jubilee meeting of the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau. The summary was as 
follows: 


FINANCING POST-WAR EXPORTS: 


1. Did your banks satisfactorily serve your pre-wat 
needs ? 


Yes 463 No 21 


No answer 70 


2. Will you have altered needs-for financial accommoda- 
tions post-war ? 
Yes 91 


No 361 No answer 102 
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3, Do you think those needs can be met by your banks? 
Yes 242 No 26 No answer 276 
GO! ERNMENT EXPORT FINANCING: 


|. Do you regard it 
(a) Necessary? 


Yes 24 No 365 No answer 165 
(b) Not necessary but desirable ? 

Yes 92 No 179 No answer 283 
(c) Would you utilize such a service? 

Yes 83 No 282 No answer 189 


GOVERNMENT EXPORT CREDIT 
INSURANCE: 


1. Do you regard the set-up of such a scheme 
(a) Necessary? 


Yes 52 No 303 No answer 199 
(b) Not necessary but desirable? 
Yes 193 No 131 No answer 230 


bho 


Would you utilize such a service 
(a) In all transactions ? 


Yes 33 No 228 No answer 293 
(b) Only in selected cases ? 
Yes 241 No 103 No answer 210 


Based on the experience of those exporters attending 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau round table 
conferences the percentage of allover loss on exporting 
was less than one-half of one per cent, as compared 
with a larger percentage for Domestic business. As a 
matter of fact about one-half of the exporters stated 


they experienced no loss whatever in the years 1937 
to 1941. 


GOVERNMENT FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
INSURANCE: 


1. Do you believe such insurance against exchange 
risks and blockage under reasonable terms and 
conditions is 

(a) Necessary? 


Yes 65 No 237 No answer 252 

(b) Desirable ? 

Yes 231 No 109 No answer 214 
2. lf you favor such insurance would you be disposed 

to cover 

(a) All of your tranactions? 

Yes 41 No 129 No answer 384 

(b) Only transactions where terms exceed 6 

months ? 

Yes 49 No 50 No answer 455 

(c) Only selected markets ? 

Yes .229 No 27 No answer 298 


This summation would appear to support Mr. Sum- 
berg’s observation that some foreign traders, while 
giving lip-service to private enterprise, adopt an am- 
bivalent attitude when special government assistance is 
tendered them. 

However, as less than 6 per cent were disposed to 
utilize a government credit guarantee in all foreign 
transactions, it is evident that such interest as has been 
expressed by our foreign traders is for government 
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vassistance in special situations, and not for a general 
guarantee scheme set up in accordance with Mr. Mav- 
erick’s dictum that: “Every small producer would reg- 
ister all his foreign accounts and would not be allowed 
to select only his poorer risks and, stick the govern- 
ment with them.” 


Who Uses Government Guarantees 


It can be said of Sweden and the United Kingdom 
(about which alone, of the 16 countries which had some 
form of government export guarantee svstem before 
World War II, current data is readily available) that 
their schemes operated without loss to their taxpayers. 
But is it not fair comment to say that as the British, 
after 20 years of experimentation, have been able to in- 
duce only 10 per cent of their exporters to make peace- 
time use of the facilities afforded, the British experi- 
ence does not powerfully support the argument that an 
export credit guarantee scheme would substantially 
augment our post-war export trade? 

The theory that an export credit guarantee scheme 
would be of “value in developing trade with countries 
where the uncertainty of political and social conditions 
gives rise to lack of confidence,” was voiced in a report 
of the Brussels International Financial Conference of 
1920. In spite of the non-sequitor involved in the argu- 
ment that taxpayers’ money can usefully be employed 
to stimulate the continuance of sales under circum- 
stances in which each sale increases the unbalance and 
aggravates the problems of restoring it, the suggestion 
was finally adopted by European Governments. The 
original British scheme was initiated in the autumn of 
1919, by a “government which, being anxious about 
unemployment, thought it desirable to take steps to fa- 
cilitate foreign trade,” and was extended in the autumn 
of 1921, “unemployment being still acute.” The total 
amount of guarantees given during the five years of 
this phase of the experiment was “comparatively 
small” and “by 1926, it was clear that the scheme had 
outlived its usefulness.” Since then, the British “‘have 
been conducting a series of experiments in a compara- 
tively unchartered financial sphere.” The quotes are 
from official British reports. 

The British experience is summarized in the Senate 
sub-committee report (pages 20-22). Of special signifi- 
cance is the ratio of credits guaranteed to total exports: 


Per Cent 
Pe es fo arn ha Oe es ws wd 10.6 
Ds $58 tees eee ta 14.3 
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The special significance of these ratios is that while 
they almost trebled in 1941 and 1942, coincidently with 
the export drive fostered by the British government 
to provide foreign exchange for imperative war pur- 
chases, they subsided in 1943 as lend-lease eased the 
pressure. Thus British experience appears to have sup- 
ported the observation made, in 1929, by their commit- 
tee appointed to consider generally the administration 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Credit Protectives on Federal Projects 


Material Suppliers Seek Revisions in Miller Act 


In the spring of 1944 the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in the MacEvoy 
Mw Case (322 United States 102) which materially 
altered the protection that materialmen creditors 
had previously relied upon on federal projects protected 
by Miller Act payment bonds. The Supreme Court in 
that case held that if the person contracting with the 
principal contractor furnished material only to the prin- 
cipal contractor, anyone supplying material to such a 
person does not have the protection of the bond; but 
if the person dealing with the principal contractor fur- 
nishes both labor and material, he is a subcontractor 
and anyone supplying material directly to such subcon- 
tractor does have the right of action under the bond. 

The Materialmen’s Credit Protective Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men has made an 
extensive survey of the possibilities of amending the 
Miller Act to correct the inequitable results of this 
‘Supreme Court decision. This Committee’s findings 
indicated that any attempt to amend the Miller Act at 
the present time would encounter the fullest opposition 
on the part of the general contractor’s association and 
it could expect no active encouragement on the part of 
the surety companies—two of the three important fac- 
tors vitally concerned with this problem. 

It is unnecessary to go into any great detail to por- 
tray the attitude of these two interests except to point 
out that the surety companies take the position that no 
protection was afforded under the Miller Act to a 
materialman who furnished to a materialman. This 
opinion is held in that quarter notwithstanding the fact 
that such recovery under the prior statute had been up- 
held in the courts and that the sponsors of the two 
bond systems did not desire or intend either to enlarge 
or to limit the prior coverage being supposedly con- 
cerned in the procedural difficulties which had arisen 
under the old Heard Act. However, when the pro- 
posed amendment was reported out by the House, 
Congressman Miller stated: 


“A sub-contractor may avail himself of the pro- 
tection of the bond by giving written notice to the 
contractor but that is as far as the bill goes. It is 
not felt that more remote relationships ought to come 
within the purview of the bond.” 


Those who agree with the reasoning in the MacEvoy 
Case contend that decision provided the limitations 
originally intended in the Miller Act to prevent duplica- 
tion of cases where sureties and general contractors had 
to provide double payments. 

The Associated General Contractors of America 
oppose any attempt to amend the Act to correct the 
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MacEvoy decision because they contend such a correc- 
tion would penalize the prompt pay solvent contractor 
and benefit the slow pay contractor. Contractors would 
have to require every materialman to show evidence 
that he had paid or intended to pay materialmen from 
whom he purchased the materials supplied to the prime 
contractor or may be encouraged, for their own pro- 
tection, to withhold payments until the period of notifi- 
cation expired. A contractor’s relationship with his 
subs is on a different basis than with his materialmen 
suppliers in that subcontractors’ agreements with the 
prime embody protective clauses for the prime in his 
relations with his sub which are not present in the 
prime’s purchase order routine. This contention that 
such an amendment to the bond requirement would 
subject general contractors to the possibility of paying 
for the same item twice, while not without some force, 
must nevertheless be viewed in its proper perspective. 

Unfortunately, accurate statistics are not available. 
However, the experiences of competent authorities in 
the building construction industry reveal that for every 
occasion when a contractor has been compelled to pay 
the same claim twice—once to the subcontractor with 
whom he chose to deal, and again to a materialman 
under that subcontractor—there are hundreds of cases 
where the surety has borne the entire loss because the 
bonded contractor was financially irresponsible. 
Throughout the years the surety companies have been 
able to salvage only a very slight portion of their sub- 
stantial losses on contract bonds from the contractor 
or out of moneys otherwise payable to the contractor. 

Surety bonds have been made an almost universal 
requirement throughout the United States with respect 
to public work because subcontractors and materialmen 
were not being paid out of the public funds expended 
for the public work. 

It must not be assumed that the substantial losses on 
contract bonds incurred in the past 50 years were due 
primarily to the failure of weak, inexperienced con- 
tractors. On the contrary, the heavy losses have been 
sustained in a great measure as a result of the failure 
of the larger and more experienced contractors in the 
construction of huge projects. With years of experi- 
ence, with financial statements which warranted the 
underwriting risk assumed by the sureties, with con- 
siderable plant and equipment, the larger contractors, 
bidding on projects costing millions of dollars, fre- 
quently have found their bids to have been too low 
especially with respect to projects where the completion 
date involved a long period of time and subjected the 
contractor to periodic increases in labor and material 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Top Credit Rating to Latin America 


34th Semi-Annual Survey of Credit and Collection Conditions 
in Latin-American Markets 


By PHILIP J. GRAY 


Manager, Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
National Association of Credit Men 


Credit rating of “Good,” and all but four markets 

reached the high Collection classification of 

“Prompt,” in the 34th Semi-Annual Survey of 
Commercial Credit and Collection Conditions in Latin- 
American markets, covering the first-half of 1945, thus 
continuing the upward trend registered in these surveys 
since July, 1940. 

In the majority of countries under survey, Credit 
indices have now risen steadily for five years, and with 
four exceptions similar improvement has been regis- 
tered in Collection ratings over the same period. Ecua- 
dor, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Bolivia are rated as 
“Fairly Prompt” in this survey while last year found 
all of them in the “Prompt” classification. This ap- 
praisal represents the actual credit and collection ex- 
periences of Members of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau in the markets covered, and is set forth 
in detail in the country reports presented herewith. 


: All Latin-American markets achieved the top 
WV 


Liberalization of Terms 


Increased “liberalization” of terms was evident in 
the comparison of terms granted during the first-half 
of 1945 with those extended during 1944. This in- 
crease was particularly apparent in Argentina where 
8 per cent of the members reported liberalizing terms, 
and in Colombia with 7 per cent and Paraguay, Peru 
and Haiti where 6 per cent reported similar liberaliza- 
tion. This increase is the more important, in view of 
the fact that in every market more than 90 per cent of 
the members reported “No Change” in their terms, 
which in almost every case indicated a continuance of 
terms extended before the war. Reduction of terms 
was indicated by 4 per cent of the members in Nica- 
ragua and Paraguay, while 3 per cent reported re- 
ductions in Peru, and 2 per cent in Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Venezuela. Only other 
reductions were found in Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Honduras, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
and Uruguay where exactly 1 per cent of the member- 
ship indicated terms reductions. These reductions, how- 
ever, were offset several times over by liberalization 
as will be noted in the country-by-country report. 

Brazil, Cuba and Mexico lead all other markets in 
the top Credit Classification of “Good,” followed closely 
by Puerto Rico, Colombia, Venezuela, British and 
Netherlands Possessions, Peru, Panama, Chile, Uru- 
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guay and Argentina. Bolivia, Paraguay, Nicaragua, 
Haiti and Honduras were low members in this classifi- 
cation which also included Ecuador, Dominican Re- 
public, Costa Rica, El Salvador and Guatemala. Four- 
teen markets improved their credit rating in this sur- 
vey, 8 declined and Cuba’s rating remaining unchanged. 
Bolivia which was rated as “Fairly Good” in the last 
survey improved its status in the current Credit sur- 
vey sufficiently to gain inclusion in the “Good” classi- 
fication this time. 


11 Countries Get Top Rank 


Top rank in the Collection classification was shared 
by Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico, Netherlands Possessions, Panama, 
Peru and Puerto Rico all of which attained the top 
rating of 100 per cent, the same rating given them in 
the last survey. They were closely followed by Uru- 
guay, British Possessions, Chile, Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela, El Salvador, Hondorus and Argentina in 
the order named. Rated as “Fairly Prompt” were 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Bolivia which 
missed inclusion in the “Prompt” classification by a 
narrow margin. “No Change” was registered in collec- 
tion experience in 14 markets, while 2 markets regis- 
tered improvement and 7 registered reductions as com- 
pared to their standings in the last Collection survey. 

The 163 American manufacturers and exporters con- 
tributing to this survey are located in all parts of the 
United States. They represent a veritable cross-section 
of American products, the majority of them reporting 
on all the markets included in this survey. In compil- 
ing this survey, no consideration is given to the ques- 
tion of Governmental debts or service obligations, and 
the classification of “Credit Conditions” refers to the 
situation within the various Latin-American markets 
from the commercial point of view only, as judged by 
American manufacturers and exporters. Comments 
made by those replying to the survey under the general 
heading “Collection Conditions” may be considered as 
indicating the current trend based on the definite ex- 
perience of American manufacturers and exporters hav- 
ing commercial collection items in the market surveyed. 
The “Terms” feature of the survey simply reports 
whether members’ terms during the first half of 1945 
to Latin American buyers were “Unchanged” or “More 
Liberal” or “Less Liberal” than those granted during 
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1944, and the replies have been listed country by coun- 
try in a percentage figure. 


Ratings of Each Country 


Ratings of each Latin-American market on Credits 
and Collections and for changes in Terms are as fol- 
lows: 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Insofar as the present semi-annual survey is con- 
cerned, which covers Credit Conditions prevailing in 
the first six months of 1945, the Members of the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau, for the fourth time, 
rate all Latin-American markets as “Good.” No rating 
was given the French Possessions in view of the fact 
that transactions there are on a cash basis through offi- 
cially licensed sources. A comparison of Credit and 
Collection Index figures by country is attached hereto, 
and we list below “Good” credit markets in the order 
of their standing in this classification. 


GOOD: 


BRAZIL, CUBA, MEXICO, PUERTO RICO, 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, BRITISH POS- 
SESSIONS, NETHERLANDS POSSESSIONS, 
PERU, PANAMA, CHILE, URUGUAY, AR- 
GENTINA, GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, 
COSTA RICA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
ECUADOR, HONDURAS, HAITI, NICARA- 
GUA, PARAGUAY, BOLIVIA. 


FAIRLY GOOD: None FAIR: None POOR: None 


COLLECTIONS 

This is the fifth survey in which all markets are listed 
as “Prompt” or “Fairly Prompt” and is the ninth con- 
secutive, semi-annual survey in which not a single one 
of the markets under consideration is rated as “Slow” 
or “Very Slow” from the point of view of Collections. 
The current survey of Collections in percentages of 
replies received is attached hereto, in a country-by- 
country listing. French Possessions are not rated. Mar- 
kets are listed below in the order of their rating in the 
“Prompt” and “Fairly Prompt” Collection classifica- 
tions. 


PROMPT: 
BRAZIL, COLOMBIA, CUBA, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, GUATEMALA, HAITI, MEXICO, 
NETHERLANDS POSSESSIONS, PANAMA, 
PERU, PUERTO RICO, URUGUAY, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, CHILE, COSTA RICA, VENE- 
ZUELA, EL SALVADOR, HONDURAS, AR- 
GENTINA. 

‘AIRLY PROMPT: 

ECUADOR, NICARAGUA, PARAGUAY, BO- 
LIVIA. 
SLOW: None 

TERMS 
This survey once more demonstrates the fact, brought 

out in previous reports, .that “nine out of ten” U. S. 

exporters during the first six months of 1945 con- 


tinued to give their Latin-American buyers the same 
accommodations granted them during 1944. A coun- 


VERY SLOW: None 
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try-by-country listing of the terms survey reported in 
percentages of replies received is attached hereto. 


COMPARISON OF CREDIT AND COLLECTION INDEX FIGU:Es 
(Based on Surveys on Credit and Collection Conditions in Latin America) 


Credit Conditions Collections 
July 1945 July 1944 July 1945 July 1944 


Argentina 280 288 93 105 
Bolivia 252 248 68 8 
Brazil 297 290 100 9 
British Possessions 290 293 98 10 
Chile 286 281 97 100 
Colombia 295 288 100 100 
Costa Rica 270 275 97 100 
Cuba 297 287 100 100 
Dominican Republic 270 271 100 100 
Ecuador 265 267 69 95 
French Possessions Not Rated Not Rated 

Guatemala 279 274 100 100 
Haiti 263 268 100 100 
Honduras 5 Shs 265 252 94 97 
Mexico 297 294 100 100 
Netherlands Possessions .. 289 273 100 100 
Nicaragua 263 253 69 94 
Panama 288 286 100 97 
Paraguay 262 247 69 100 
Peru 289 285 100 100 
Puerto Rico 296 280 100 100 
El Salvador 275 265 95 97 
Uruguay 284 285 99 100 
Venezuela 292 291 96 100 


CREDIT—GOOD: 250 and up. Lowest percentage 50% good, 50% fair. 
FAIRLY GOOD: 225 to 250. Lowest percentage 25% good, 
75% fair. 
FAIR: 200 to 225. Lowest percentage 100% fair. 
POOR: 175 to 200. Lowest percentage 75% fair, 25% poor. 
VERY POOR: Below 175. 


COLLECTIONS—PROMPT: Over 70% prompt or fairly prompt collec- 


tions. 

FAIRLY PROMPT: 50% to 70% prompt or fairly 
prompt collections. f 

SLOW: 40% to 50% prompt or fairly prompt collec- 
tions. 

VERY SLOW: Less than 40% prompt or fairly 
Prompt collections. 


CURRENT SURVEY OF COLLECTIONS (JULY 1945) 
(In percentages of replies received) 
Prompt Fairly Prompt Slow Very Slow 


Argentina 13 7 


Bolivia . 28 
Brazil 8 
British Possessions 10 
Chile 23 
Colombia 10 
Costa Rica 25 
Cuba 6 
Dominican Republic 21 
Ecuador ai: 13 
French Possessions Not Rated 

Guatemala ‘ 17 
Haiti 18 
Honduras 30 
Mexico 7 
Netherlands Possessions 9 
Nicaragua ‘ 17 
Panama ) 10 
Paraguay : 5: 16 
Peru é 15 
Puerto Rico 11 
El Salvador ; 32 
Uruguay 24 
Venezuela 10 4 
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SURVEY OF TERMS GRANTED DURING FIRST HALF OF 1945 
AS COMPARED WITH 1944 TERMS 


(In percentages of replies received) 
NoChange More Liberal Less Liberal 


Argentina 92% 8% 

Bolivia 95% 3% 

Brazil 95% 5% 

British Possessions 26% 4% 

Chile 95% 4% 

Colombia 92% 7% 

Costa Rica 2% 

Cuba 3% - 
Dominican Republic J 4% tg 
Ecuador 93% 5% _ 2% 
French Possessions Not Rated Not Rated Not Rated 
Guatemala ... 94% 4% 2% 
Haiti 94% 6% = 
Honduras 95% 4% 1% 
Mexico 96% 4% - 
Netherlands Possessions 97% 3% 
Nicaragua 92% 4% - 
Panama ‘ 95% 4% 1% 
Paraguay 90% 6% 4% 
Peru 91% 6% 3 % 
Puerto Rico 96% 3% 1 au 
El Salvador 95% 2% 2 f 
Uruguay 94% 5% 1% 
Venezuela 93% S% 2% 
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Pouring Oil on Troubled Waters 


A Friendly, Persuasive Letter Can Often Convert 
a “Beefer” into a “Booster” 


By WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Chairman, Department of Business Communication, The University of Oklahoma 


Every credit executive can tes- 
tify from experience that it is 
ww far more difficult to deal suc- 
cessfully with an irritated per- 
son than with one who is favorably 
disposed or even neutral in his at- 
titude.. The customer who is irri- 
tated has a “chip on his shoulder” ; 
he is looking for any development 
which will seem to justify the stand 
he has taken. He is quick to take 
offense at statements which he 
would normally take in stride; he 
is extremely sensitive to any ex- 
pression which is not worded with 
the utmost tact. 

All of this would constitute a less 
formidable problem if delicate situ- 
ations could always be discussed 
across a conference table. Personal 
contact, with its opportunity for a 
cordial handshake and a_ friendly 
smile, goes a long way toward iron- 
ing out differences. But most of the 
inevitable kinks in customer rela- 
tions must be untangled by mail— 
and it takes a master letter writer 
to do the job effectively through the 
medium of the written word. 

Promptness of action, of course, 
has a definite psychological value in 
dealing with a person who shows 
evidence of irritation. The longer 
he is left to think about his griev- 
ance, be it real or imagined, the 
more he magnifies it in his own 
mind. Obviously, then, every day 
of delay in dealing with the situa- 
tion makes the credit man’s job 
more difficult. A prompt reply, on 
the other hand, shows the reader 
that he has received immediate at- 
tention—and this, in itself, indicates 
that the credit manager considers 
the matter important. It is only hu- 
man nature for the customer to en- 
joy being important. 

But promptness is only one es- 
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sential—and by far the easiest to 
utilize—in a letter whose twofold 
task is to dispel irritation and re- 
store satisfaction and confidence. A 
far more difficult requirement to 
satisfy is that of self-restraint and 
even temper. When a credit man- 
ager receives a caustic, sarcastic let- 
ter from a customer, his natural im- 
pulse is to snipe right back in the 
same spirit of rancour and irritation. 
3ut this only intensifies the custom- 
er’s ill will; it even gives him some 
grounds for feeling that his attitude 
was justified in the first place. 
Though it isn’t easy to be friendly 
and courteous when someone writes 
a scathing letter, every credit man- 
ager knows it is the only way to 
handle the situation in a manner 
that will keep the customer’s busi- 
ness. 

In addition to promptness and 
self-restraint, there are several other 
requirements of effective “trouble 
shooting” by letter. Among the 
most important are diplomacy and 
persuasiveness of expression. These 
vital qualities can best be summa- 
rized and illustrated through the re- 
view of a few difficult situations in 
which credit men frequently find 
themselves. So let’s consider three 
typical instances which are all too 
familiar to the credit executive. 





1. When a customer objects to pay- 
ing the amount of an unearned 
discount 


Now and then, when a customer 
is asked to pay the amount of an 
unearned discount previously de- 
ducted, he responds by threatening 
to withdraw his business unless the 
discount is allowed. He reasons that 
no firm will risk the loss of a profit- 
able account in order to collect a 
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few dollars. Whether he actually 
intends to carry out his threat only 
time will tell. But the credit man- 
ager must stand firm, for no ac- 
count is worth a breakdown in 
credit structure—no account de- 
serves a special concession not re- 
ceived, or even expected, by other 
customers. 

Here is an effective reply to the 
customer who says: “If collecting 
a sum of $4.16 is worth the loss of 
our account, we shall send you a 
check for it. But if we do, it will 
be the last check you'll ever see with 
our name on it.” 


Dear Mr. Hawley: 

Thank you for your letter of April 
27. I appreciate your giving me an op- 
portunity to explain a situation that 
might otherwise have led to a misun- 
derstanding. 

Our request that you mail us your sup- 
plementary check for $4.16 was not actu- 
ated, by any wish of ours to be arbitrary, 
but rather by our sincere desire to be 
fair to all our customers. 

For years it has been our credit policy 
to allow a discount of 2% to all who pay 
their bills within 10 days of the date of 
invoice. Such prompt payment enables 
us to make a similar saving by meeting 
our own obligations promptly. In reality, 
then, we are simply passing on to our 
customers the saving which their prompt- 
ness permits us to make. 

But when our customers do not pay us 
within the stipulated 10 days, we make no 
saving to pass on to them, and so the 
allowance of the discount would repre- 
sent an outright loss to us. In itself, 
$4.16 is a small matter; but the principle 
involved would require that we extend 
the same opportunity to all our cus- 
tomers. As you can readily see, the ac- 
cumulation of thousands of these small 
amounts would represent an immense 
sum. So it becomes a matter of far 
greater consequence than the allowance 
of a single discount of $4.16, since fair- 
ness to all would require that the excep- 
tion be made the rule. 

Now that you have all the facts, | am 
sure you will understand our asking for 
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the additional $4.16. I know you would 
not want us to break a tradition of fair- 
ness and equality which is one of the 
foundation stones of your own business. 

Thank you again for writing me 
about this matter. Only through frank 
discussion can our two organizations 
work together for their greatest mutual 
good. 

Sincerely yours, 


The foregoing letter is cordial in 
tone. It is convincing in its reason- 
ing. It gives the reader credit for 
a desire to play fair. It gives him a 
chance to change his position with- 
out embarrassment. In short, it 
combines all the elements necessary 
to collect the discount and still keep 
the customer. 


2. When a prospective customer ob- 
jects to a routine credit investi- 
gation 


Occasionally a new customer ex- 
pects to have an order filled on an 
open account basis without the 
usual credit investigation. When he 
is asked to supply the customary in- 
formation in conformance with 
credit routine, he interprets the re- 
quest as a reflection upon his in- 
tegrity. The following letter was 
written by a merchant who assumed 
just such an attitude. 


*Gentlemen : 


I was very much surprised and dis- 
appointed at the letter just received from 
you. Never before has anyone questioned 
my credit standing or challenged the 
honesty of my intentions. HE is true that 
I have been engaged in my present busi- 
ness for only a few months, but all the 
firms with which my predecessor did 
business have accepted my orders on open 
account without requiring a preliminary 
third degree. : 

Rather than give you all the details 
which you insist upon knowing—some of 
which, to my mind, are none of your 
business—I prefer to cancel my order and 
give it to a firm that does not doubt my 
honesty or my abiiity to pay. 

Incidentally, there are a few points 
which you have very carelessly omitted 
from your credit form. You have not 
asked the color of my eyes or my grand- 
mother’s maiden name. 


Yours truly, 


A letter like the foregoing exam- 
ple indicates either that the writer 
is inexperienced in business meth- 
ods or that he is attempting to avoid 
an investigation which would prove 
embarrassing to his firm. Which- 
ever may be the case, the reply 


* The two letter specimens preceded by an 
asterisk are reprinted from the author’s Prac- 
tical Problems in Business Correspondence, 
through the courtesy of the publishers, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 
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should explain the purpose of the 
credit inquiry, making clear that it 
is mere business routine, and point- 
ing out the advantages of such a 
preliminary investigation to the cus- 
tomer. Here is a letter that handles 
the situation with tact and finesse. 


Dear Mr. Gould: 


I am glad you wrote to me so frankly 
about our routine credit information 
form, and I believe your letter deserves 
an equally frank reply. 

When we ask a new customer to fill 
out and return this form—and we make 
this request of all who wish to do busi- 
ness with us on a credit basis—we be- 
lieve it benefits the customer as much 
as it helps us. The more thoroughly we 
understand the customer’s business, the 
better we can adapt our service to meet 
his particular needs. Even credit terms 
can sometimes be made more convenient 
for the customer when we know his busi- 
ness requirements. 

In the light of this explanation, I am 
sure you will understand that our routine 
credit form was mailed to you in a spirit 
of co-operation. The information which 
our customers send us, of course, is held 
in the strictest confidence. 

I sincerely hope that you will look 
upon the information blank as the first 
step toward a relationship of mutual 
trust and confidence, and that you will 
decide to return it to us in the enclosed 
postpaid envelope. 

We are hoping for an opportunity to 
work with you on the basis best suited 
to your needs. You will find us co- 
operative and genuinely interested in 
serving you well. 

Sincerely yours, 


3. When a customer cancels his or- 
der because credit routine has de- 
layed shipment 


Routine credit investigation some- 
times takes longer than the custom- 
er thinks it should. Now and then 
the applicant for open account 
terms will show his annoyance by 
writing a caustic note in which he 
cancels his order. Precisely this 
situation occurred when a whole- 
saler wrote the following letter to a 
prospective credit customer, explain- 
ing the reason for delay in the ship- 
ment of merchandise. 


*Dear Mr. Jennings: 

You have our heartiest appreciation for 
the splendid order that you gave to Mr. 
White, our representative, several days 
ago. 

We are sorry to be so tardy in writ- 
ing this acknowledgment. The reason 
for the delay is that it became necessary 
to consult our credit department in New 
York City for authorization to make 
shipment, and their report has been held 
up by personnel difficulties at one of the 
large credit rating agencies. 
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We have asked them to do their best 
to give us an immediate decision on the 
release of your order. Acknowledgment 
should come through within the next two 
or three days. 

Meanwhile, we appreciate your patience 
and thank you again for your fine order, 


Cordially yours, 


The recipient of the foregoing 
letter mailed it straight back to the 
sender, having scribbled the follow- 
ing pencil notation across the mar- 
gin: “You can take your credit in- 
formation and jump in the lake. Just 
cancel the whole damn order.” 


The reply to such an ultimatum 
must be courteous and convincing 
if the irritated merchant is to be 
persuaded to reconsider his decision. 
But even this difficult job can be 
performed successfully by a capable 
letter writer. Here is an unusually 
effective solution of the problem. 


Dear Mr. Jennings: 


I can well understand how you felt the 
other day when you wrote me that 
straighto-to-the-point note about your 
order. Please accept my apology for the 
delay about which I wrote you last week. 

The credit report came through this 
morning, and it represents a fine tribute 
to you and to the way you manage your 
business. It is seldom, indeed, that this 
office receives such an excellent report. 

Now that the preliminaries are out of the 
way and your order is ready for ship- 
ment, I hope you will reconsider the mat- 
ter and give us the authorization to ship 
at once. Miller Products are sure to 
prove profitable to you, just as they have 
to thousands of other merchants through- 
out the country. You will find us eager 
to co-operate in increasing your Miller 
sales, and you will benefit constantly 
from the national advertising we main- 
tain through popular magazines and 
radio networks. 

For our part, we should be proud to 
have our merchandise handled by a firm 
whose credit record so well proves its 
reliability and efficiency. There is n0 
doubt that our two organizations can both 
benefit by working together. 

So won’t you write just one more nota- 
tion—a few words on the margin of this 
sheet, telling us to ship at once. The en- 
closed postpaid envelope will bring that 
notation straight to my desk, and your 
order will be on its way to you the same 
day. 

Cordially yours, 


The effectiveness of the forego- 
ing letter is due to several elements. 
First, the letter disarms its reader 
with a straightforward apology for 
the delay; second, it pays him 4 
compliment on his credit standing; 
and*third, it contains a strong sell- 
ing element which makes the reader 
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feel that he cannot afford to pass up 
an excellent opportunity for profit. 

Whenever the credit executive 
must handle a difficult situation by 
letter, he should first spend a few 
minutes trying to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. If he were in 
the customer’s position, what sort of 
reply would be most successful in 
winning /tis co-operation? After he 
has answered that question, he is 
ready to formulate his reply. Nine 
times out of ten the customer will 
react favorably to courteous, friend- 
ly treatment; he will accept the log- 
ic of reasonable explanation ; he will 
be disarmed by a spirit of fair play; 
he will change his position if given 
an opportunity to do so without em- 
barrassment. 


Yes, all this will happen with nine 
customers out of ten. As for the 
tenth one, his lack of response to 
fairness and consideration should 
prove to any credit man that the 
loss of such an account is a net gain 
in the long run. 


WHEN YOUR LETTER MUST 
OVERCOME IRRITATION ON 
THE PART OF THE 
RECIPIENT 


1. Begin with some point on 
which you can express thanks to the 
reader or agreement with him. 
Make your opening paragraph get 
you “in step” with the Treader, so 
that he will be willing to listen to 
your side of the story. 

2. Write in a persuasive, concilia- 
tory manner; avoid an argumenta- 
tive tone. It is far better to win 
the reader over to your point of 
view than to defeat him in an argu- 
ment. 


3. Avoid blunt statements and ir- 
ritating words and phrases. These 
will only fan the reader’s annoyance 
into bitter antagonism. 


4. Make your letter friendly. A 
cordial tone always helps to place 
the reader in a receptive mood. 


5. If you are asking the reader to 
do something he does not want to 
do, show him how such a course of 
action will benefit him. Inject the 
“you attitude” into your letter. 

6. Try to understand the reader’s 
slant on the situation, even if you 
feel that he is wrong. Show that 
you have given fair consideration 
to his point of view. 
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7. Back up your position with 
clear and logical explanation. If you 
imust insist upon the reader’s con- 
formance with some company policy 
to which he objects, be sure to make 
him realize the fairness of that poli- 
cy. 

8. Give your reader credit for a 
desire to play fair. The best way 
to make him want to co-operate is to 
assume that he desires to do so 

9, If you must stand firm upon 
the observance of a rule to which 
the reader has taken exception, 
make it easy for him to come over 
to your point of view without losing 
face. Do not put him in a position 
where he must either cling doggedly 
to his contention or admit that he 
has lost an argument. 

10. After dealing with the ele- 
ment which has irritated the reader, 
do not revert to that subject in the 
closing paragraph of your letter. Be 
sure that the final paragraph is free 
from any suggestion which mighi 
remind him of his grievance. 


Fifty “Red-Flag” Expressions 
to Be Avoided 

We cannot understand your atti- 
tude . 

I believe you will have to admit... 

| must take exception to your state- 
ment... 

You fail to realize... 

You are wrong in assuming... 

You overlook the obvious fact 

It is your contention .. . 

You are in error when you say... 

I hope you will be reasonable enough 
to admit... 

We must insist that you comply. . . 

Can’t you see how unfair this would 
a 

| cannot understand how you got 
the idea... 

Tt seems to be your expectation . . . 

You are in error in the assertion . . 

You have apparently failed to con- 
sider... 


You are mistaken in the state- 
ment ...... 

T am at a loss to understand your 
position . . 


Do you honestly believe . . . 

You have neglected to allow for... 
T shall try to make clear to you... . 
You evidentiy fail to see... 

Surely you will have to admit. . . 
You claim 

You misstate the facts when you 


say... 
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What's the Regulation 
Today ? 


Washington multigraphs 
are working overtime these 
days turning out new requ- 
lations, rescinding others 
and predicting other 
changes soon. It is difficult 
to keep up with these 
changes, but we are thank- 
ful they are being made at 


such a rapid pace. 


1 am surprised at your attitude .. . 

The logic of our position should be 
quite apparent... 

If all of our customers expected 
such treatment . . 

You fail to allow for the fact... 

You seem to think... 

I cannot see your point of view... 

I believe you will be fair enough to 
agree . 

If you really want to co-operate . .. 

It ought to be quite clear. . 

As a business man you should un- 
derstand why... 

I do not see how you can believe . .. 

I cannot believe that you would 
want us... 

Surely you do not think... 

You can hardly expect us to make 
you the exception . 

If we should accede to such requests 
as yours 

We cannot grant special favors ... 

Your expectation surprises me... 

I can see no basis for your state- 
ment 

How can you expect us to grant 
special concession . . . 

You contend... 

You seem to take for granted . . . 

Surely you should be able to under- 
stand... 

Why should you expect .. . 

Would you want us to be unfair to 
our other customers . . 

It should be easy for you to see . .. 

Assuming that you want to be 
mrs; 
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The war, etc. 
Was it the war? 


How much slow-down comes from 
forms unequal to the complexities of 
modern business ? 

Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., called 
in to counsel on form engineering, find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence; manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 





The ten companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now, without change of owner, 
management or policy, they combine 
under the Moore name — the largest 
company of its kind. Moore offers you 
an unequaled fund of experience for 
the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
f GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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practical recommendation. Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms. 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 

Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 
can speed efficiency all along the line. 
For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


AOV. BY WW. AYER 
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Can Capitalism Survive? 


Return of Peace Poses Some Problems 


Has Capitalism reached its 
peak in this country, and is it 
on the way out? 

Among business men, this 
is the burning question of the hour, 
and if one could accurately look into 
the future and see what is in store 
for all of us many things could be 
done that might prevent serious 
repercussions which are bound to 
occur otherwise. 


However, is it necessary to be 


psychic, or can the average inteili- 
gent business man place himself in 
the other man’s shoes, and do the 
necessary things to prevent those 
things happening, which if left un- 
checked, will certainly result in 
chaos in our business structure. 

Management has the answer be- 
fore them in big plain letters, if 
they will only awaken to the fact 
that, after all, their employees are 
human beings and entitled to some 
of the good things in life. 


Problems of Management 


It will only be through Manage- 
ments’ acts in the next several years 
that Capitalism can be saved from 
a fate of obliteration. Unless many 
necessary reforms are inaugurated 
quickly, a revolutionary movement 
is going to sweep this country just 
as surely as the sun rises and sets; 
and the results will be much more 
aggravating than if a saner plan is 
worked out by Management before 
this happens. 

As the number of employees in 
the factories, mills and mines are 
in the majority, I will take up their 
grievances first. 

Unions are making more in-roads 
every day in every way in many 
plants. It is quite true that many, 
many heads of Local Unions, as 
well as National, are of a question- 
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By C. McGILLIARD 


Credit Manager, Emery Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 


able character, and care less for the 
members of their unions than their 
employer, but I hope that their num- 
ber is in the minority. However, 
when Management runs into this 
type, it is going to try their patience 
and cleverness to the extreme to 
keep peace in one’s plant. 

One important necessity is to se- 
lect a tolerant, broadminded, per- 
sonable Plant Superintendent; and 
he in turn select the right type of 
Foreman, because here is where the 
closest contact is made with the rank 
and file in the factory or mill. He 
must be of the same type as the Su- 
perintendent, only much more pa- 
tient and tolerant, and believe in the 
old Biblical saying—if some one 
slaps you on one cheek, turn and let 
him slap you on the other. For 
either the Superintendent or Fore- 
man to assume an aristocratic or 
dictatorial attitude is comparable to 
pouring oil on a fire to extinguish 
it. This attitude will simply hasten 
a thing happening that he is trying 
to prevent. It is something like the 
parents who are so concerned about 
their daughter getting into bad com- 
pany and are so unreasonably strict, 
that it practically forces her into do- 
ing things they are trying to pre- 
vent. 

Management’s attitude and obli- 
gation to their office employees, or 
what is commonly referred to as 
“The White Collar Class,” also is 


important. 

Here we meet an entirely differ- 
ent class of people and, as much as 
I regret to say, a very embittered 
class today, because on the home 
front, they have suffered and have 
been kicked around, and have been 
deprived of a substantial part of 
their higher plane of living for 
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which they have worked for many 
years. 

The average salary increase, since 
March, 1942, when salaries were 
frozen, of this class has probably 
been not more than 10 per cent, 
while all living expenses, excluding 
rent, has risen from 31 per cent to 
50 per cent. There can only be one 
result, a lowered standard of living 
for this class. 


Woes of White Collar Class 


It is from the White Collar Class 
that 95 per cent of charity contribu- 
tions ‘come, and it is the same, 
straight thinking of this class that 
in reality guides the destinies of this 
country, and to demoralize or de- 
stroy initiative in them would be 
comparable to sending a boat out 
into a stormy sea without a rudder. 
Therefore, it will be management’s 
problem, to actually save themselves, 
to sit down in a round table discus- 
sion with their office employees, find 
out their troubles and grievances, 
and correct them immediately; or 
convince them they are wrong in 
some instances. 

They cannot box themselves in se- 
cluded offices where they may try 
not to see the employee’s troubles, 
like the ostrich sticking his head in 
the sand and thinking no one can 
see him. 

Important office conditions such 
as light, heat, ventilation and suffi- 
cient space to breath and think are 
just a few of the requisites. But 
above all, it is putting yourself in 
the other fellows shoes and see how 
you would feel if the positions were 
reversed. 

I realize this is a big order for 
Management, but it can and must 
be done or Capitalism is doomed 
just as surely as the sun shines. 
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7s rAmerican Business Sends Peacetime Goods Abroad 


American business faces the greatest potential foreign demand in history for post- 
war reconstruction materials. To take advantage of this opportunity, intelligent 


planning vow is necessary. 


WHAT WILL BE MOST NEEDED? 
WHAT ARE THE CREDIT RISKS INVOLVED? 


Only information gathered from authoritative sources can provide dependable 
answers. Through its branches and correspondents abroad, The Chase is in a posi- 
tion to supply just such information. American businessmen are invited to use these 
facilities and a consultation with the Chase Foreign Department is suggested. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Industry Faces Problem 
of Readjusting Overhead 
As Peace Returns 


(Continued from Page 6) 


lap or semi-duplication of activities, changed in nature 
or emphasis in order to give the best support to the 
coming shape of the business. Always there must be 
kept in mind these questions: What and how much are 
we going to sell? How do the factors set up by these 
conditions influence the kind and amount of overhead 
expense required? The final result should give not only 
a projection of overhead expenses, but should be backed 
up with organization charts, outlines of departmental 
functions, and skeletal procedures where the internal 
operation of a department needs improvement or the 
relationship between departments needs clarification. 


Keep Organization Informed 


If these studies are carried out by staff people rather 
than by line personnel, it is particularly important that 
steps are taken to keep the whole organization informed 
as to the objectives and general techniques of overhead 
reorganization that are taking place. An ever more 
widely accepted principle of industrial psychology is 
that employees dislike being “pushed around,” having 
their own informal teams broken up, without receiving 
any indication that management is giving thought to 
the welfare of individuals. Where reduction and re- 
organization of personnel are required, extra precau- 
tion must be taken; for the cleverest scheme, if laid 
out unsympathetically, can lose much of its effective- 
ness simply through ill will on the part of the super- 
visors and office workers left outside at the time the 
plans were being made. 


The time required to make the plans and studies 
advocated thus far cannot be overlooked. It takes a 
matter of months, not weeks, to investigate products, 
analyze market possibilities, and study the effect of 
future operations on overhead expenses; and many 
companies, being genuinely bedeviled by current prob- 
lems as well as subject to the human weakness of pro- 
crastination, may find production slacking off with the 
initial and fundamental moves as yet unmade. What 
then? The only solution is to decide that a late start is 
better than an indefinite stand at the post and to get 
moving on both the long-range plans and such interim 
measures as can safely be introduced without compli- 
cating or postponing the over-all adjustment. At the 
same time it is well to make a firm resolution to avoid 
the mistake of letting any partial success of these tem- 
porary steps diminish the interest in speedily conclud- 
ing a sound plan for the future. The interim measures 
may vary with the company, but something like the fol- 
lowing should be considered. 


1. Dispose quickly of all buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment, and inventories which are definitely known 
to be in excess of requirements. It is as true of a 
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oc iin. 
punch press as it is of a common stock that “ycu 
can’t get rich deferring a loss.” 


2. Make sure that the accounting system provides 
records of costs segregated by the individuals re- 
sponsible for the control of the expenditure. Or- 
ganization, budget, and account should coincide 
to get the maximum effectiveness out of each. /f 
they do not, the correction can be made without 
waiting for re-organization and adjustment of 
budgets. 


3. Call frequent meetings of overhead department 
supervisors to explain the objectives of the pro- 
gram of overhead adjustment and keep them in- 
formed with the progress of that plan. These 
men, presumably, are the ones who will control 
the costs and, therefore, are the ones who must 
understand what is going on. They should be fa- 
miliar with the meaning of accounts and mechan- 
ics of accumulating costs so that cost reports will 
be clear to them. If their advice as to the elimina- 
tion and simplification of overhead function is to 
be solicited, they will probably need instruction in 
this type of analysis and clarification of how the 
work of their department is affected by the nature 
and volume of productive activity. Moreover, the 
meeting of these overhead supervisors will help 
to build up that solidarity and common under- 
standing which helps to make a company strong 
and will aid the selection of the most versatile 
personnel if any combination of departments later 
takes place. 

4. Exert downward pressure through temporary 
budget reductions. As mentioned at the start of 
this article, the danger in arbitrarily sawing off 
an overhead limb lies in the risk that you may 
need it later on. This isn’t to say, however, that 
some functions cannot be clearly and surely rec- 
ognized as excess. While you will almost cer- 
tainly need your tool designers to get going on 
a post-war product, it may be that inspection, 
timekeeping, or maintenance can be reduced, at 
least in proportion to the reduction in output, 
without jeopardizing either present direct costs 
or future plans. It is likely that many companies 
will need every dollar of operating capital they 
can lay their hands on to tide them over the self- 
financed period from the end of government con- 
tracts to the start of sales to civilians, in which 
event it is better to pinch pennies than to go 
hungry while waiting for a plan to be developed. 


A Sign of Good Management 


A sensible adjustment of overhead expenses is sim- 
ply one of the manifestations of good management, and 
if treated as an integral part of the management of the 
business as a whole there is nothing much to worry 
about. Industry did a fairly creditable job of expand- 
ing to meet the demands of war, and there is no reason 
to believe that it will not handle the problem of con- 
tracting for peace. And even though the shrinking 
process is not particularly pleasant, who among us 
would not prefer to produce half a loaf for a country 
at peace than to deliver a carload to Okinawa ? 
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Suill Pioneering 
in our 100” Year 


The American Agency System faces a serious prob- 
lem. Automobile insurance is a big business. In 1941, 
the last normal year before the war, stock insurance 
companies wrote nearly $600,000,000 worth of 
automobile policies. 


Yet when automobiles are again manufactured, 
agents are in danger of losing, to various automo- 
bile finance plans, a high percentage of the physical 
damage insurance and possibly a considerable 
amount of casualty coverage as well. 


Fortunately, the growing interest of local banks 
in the financing of consumer car purchases suggests 
a way in which agents can meet this competition. 


The booklet illustrated above, “How to Hold 
Your Automobile Business,” presents a practical 
and detailed plan that may solve the agent’s prob- 
lem of controlling the insurance on financed cars. 
Bank, car buyer and agent all benefit from this 
plan... reason enough to justify its vigorous sup- 
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AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS 





port by every local agent, if only as a matter of 
self interest. 


The preparation of this booklet, designed to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the American 
Agency System, is but another evidence of the pio- 
neering activities of this Company, and its affili- 
ates, through a century of service. Copies are avail- 
able to any agent on request. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY L® 


* NEW YORE 


150 WILLIAM STREET 
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Predicts 1947 as Peak Year 


C. E. D. Survey Points to Full Employment By Then 


Economic Development indicate 

American manufacturers plan 

to produce 41.6 per cent more 
goods in 1947 than the output of 
1939. These figures indicate 1947 
manufactures in this country will be 
worth $80,518,000,000 compared 
with actual production of $56,843,- 
000,000 in 1939, both figures being 
at the 1939 price level. 

T. G. MacGowan, manager of 
market research for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, as 
chairman of the C.E.D. Marketing 
Committee, supervised the study, 
being assisted by more than 50 of 
the nation’s leading marketing spe- 
cialists. Estimates were obtained 
from 1406 individual manufacturers 
and from 158 trade associations 
with more than 20,000 members. 
The report required more than 18 
months of intensive study. 

While making it plain that the 
study is not intended as a prediction 
of total national employment in 
1947, MacGowan said that in 1939 
we needed 10,078,000 workers to 
produce the 57 billion dollars worth 
of goods manufactured in that year. 
Allowing for increased efficiency 
and other factors, we shall require 
approximately 13,469,000 workers 
to produce the 80 billion dollars 
worth of manufactures in 1947, he 
said. If 1939 ratios of manufactur- 
ing employment to total employment 
hold good in 1947, the total number 
of employed civilians in 1947 may 
be about 53,448,000, he added. 

The figures showing the actual 
value of the nation’s manufactures 
in 1939, also estimates of employers 
and trade associations as to the value 
of 1947 production are shown above. 

“We should bear in mind that 
these goods will not sell them- 
selves,” MacGowan said. 

“That is why it is so important 
to plan now not only for postwar 
production but also for expanded 
postwar merchandising and distri- 


- Reports to the Committee for 
~ 
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Type of Industry 


Non-durable goods 
Durable goods 
Miscellaneous 


bution. This planning should be 
done at the grass roots, community 
by community, employer by em- 
ployer,” he added. 

Breaking down its estimates into 
20 principal groups of manufac- 
tures, the C.E.D. Marketing Com- 
mittee reported that the greatest in- 
crease in output is expected in the 
automotive field, a rise of 75.8 per 
cent being indicated. This is slightly 
more than the 74.3 per cent gain 
forecast for transportation equip- 
ment other than automobiles. 

It will require the combined ser- 
vices of some 13,469,000 workers 
to produce this volume of manufac- 
tured articles, according to the re- 
port, which is based on data from 
the individual employers and trade 
associations. This total compares 
with 10,078,000 persons who ac- 
tually were engaged in producing 
the 1939 volume of manufactures or 
an increase of 33.7 per cent in 1947 
over 1939. Improved machinery, 
better methods and continuing in- 
crease in the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican workman will make it possible 
for the production to rise in greater 
proportion than the number of em- 
ployees, MacGowan said reports to 
C.E.D. indicate. 

Pointing out that the nation must 
prepare suitable merchandising 
plans now so that this peacetime 
record output of goods can be con- 
sumed, the report says the postwar 
years will be divided into three peri- 
ods. The first is the transitional 
period in which industry reconverts 
its productive facilities into peace- 
time uses. In the second period in- 
dustry will seek to catch up with ac- 
cumulated demand for goods scarce 
or unobtainable during the war. 
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$32,773.3 


Per centIncrease 
1947 over 1939 


Value of Manufactures 
in Millions of Dollars 


1939 1947 
(at 1939 Price Level) 
$44,458.2 35.7 
34,426.5 50.3 
1,630.3 40.2 
80,515.0 41.6 


22,906.7 
1,163.0 
56,843.0 


The final period is one involving the 
shift to a self-sustaining basis and 
during which jobs will depend upon 
current demand and current income. 

Commenting on the urgency for 
bold planning to clear the way for 
high level, productive employment 
during these periods the C.E.D. re- 
port says: 

“It is the view of many econo- 
mists that the third period is basi- 
cally the one fraught with the 
greatest danger to our economy and 
its institutions. But the second 
period is of more immediate mo- 
ment, because its dangers and prob- 
lems are nearer at hand. It is im- 
portant not only for its own sake 
but because it is essential that dur- 
ing this period we prepare to cope 
with the problems of the period to 
follow. If we fail in this second 
period to establish and maintain a 
very high level of productive em- 
ployment, we shall be off to a bad 
start indeed so far as maintenance 
of employment in the basically more 
difficult third period is concerned.” 

The report goes into detail as to 
the estimated value of 290 indi- 
vidual lines of manufacture in 1947, 
or in the first full postwar year, 
with 51 pages of statistics and com- 
ment to show how the conclusions 
were reached. 

The report points out that the na- 
tion’s labor force has been increas- 
ing rapidly during the past 15 years. 
Records indicate that in 1929 the 
national labor force numbered 4%.- 
060,000 persons. By 1939 the num- 
ber had increased to 54,106,000, of 
whom 8,853,000 or 16 per cent were 
unemployed. 

Under the impetus of war the 
labor force had increased in 1944 
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to 64,010,000 persons including 
those in the armed services. The 
report gives what it terms “our best 
guess” as to the total labor: force 
and the estimated number of needed 
civilian jobs in 1947. In arriving at 
these conclusions the Committee 
considered many factors and 
emerged with a probable figure of 
60,000,000 persons as the prospec- 
tive labor force in the first full post- 
war year. 

In the Marketing Committee’s 








breakdown of this figure it is esti- | 
mated that there then will be 3,500,- | 


000 persons in the armed forces, a 


civilian labor force of 56,500,000 


with a permissible “labor float” of | 


2,500,000 workers. On this basis 
the nation will need approximately 


54,000,000 civilian jobs in 1947, the 


report says. 

The 
today released a comprehensive 
Statement of National Policy con- 


CED Research Committee | 


taining recommendations for facili- | 


tating reemployment and for assist- 
ing those workers unavoidably idle 
during the changeover period. 


The report, issued in Washington | 


by CED spokesmen, was_high- 
lighted by emphasis on: rapid de- 
mobilization and strengthened aid 
and protection to veterans in ob- 


taining civilian jobs; prompt state | 


action to raise unemployment com- 
pensation benefits and to extend du- 


ration of payments; a strengthen- | 


ing of public Employment Services 
to aid postwar migration and to 
assist the speedy placement of both 
veterans and_ civilian workers; 
rapid blueprinting of a “reserve 
shelf” of public works for use if 
and when needed; provisions for 


retaining workers for their new | 


postwar jobs; and finally, a strong 
recommendation that individual em- 
ployers at once put into effect their 
postwar plans for rapid business ex- 
pansion and the creation of new 
jobs. 

The Committee opposes arbitrary 
reductions in the pre-war normal 
work week solely for the purpose 
of sharing employment. “We do 
not want to freeze unemployment 
into a short work week, since a na- 
tional ‘share the work’ policy is es- 
sentially a ‘share the unemploy- 
ment’ plan which places the burden 





of unemployment on the workers | 


and tends to restrict desirable labor 
mobility,” declares the report. 
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TO HELP YOU 
PLAN SOUNDLY, 
FOR PROFIT 





READING TIME 
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NEW- Every Executive Who Ships on 
Credit Should Read This Book Now 


T’S just off the press . . . so write 

today for a free copy of “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL —a must for 
Profit.’’ Here is a new book written for 
TODAY .. . which may mean the 
difference between profit and loss for 
your business in the months and years 
of uncertainty and change. 


Although it takes only 10 minutes to 
read, this book shows how failures 
multiplied after World War I . . . how 
the shift from a war-supported econo- 
my to peacetime competition brought 
business upsets . . . how American 
Credit Insurance prevented disaster 
for many companies during that hectic 
postwar period. 


It shows how Credit Insurance will 
proyide Credit Loss Control for your 
business at surprisingly low cost . . . in 
these times when taxes may make it 
impossible for you to build and keep 
ample reserves to cover abnormal 
credit losses which may come later. 


it presents actual cases to show 
some of the many things that can 
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happen . . . to wipe out a customer's 
ability to pay . . . during the 30-60-90 
days after goods are shipped. 

It shows:you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 

. which GUARANTEES PAY- 
MENT of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when your 
customers can’t. 


And it shows you how American 
Credit Insurance also improves your 
own credit .. . facilitates credit selling 

. . acts in other ways as a construc- 
tive force for your profit and progress. 


If ever there was a time when you 
needed this information, IT IS NOW! 
Write today for a copy of ‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL” to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 47, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can°t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Plan for Aiding Retail Grocers and Returning Veterans 
for Postwar Competition 


By C. A. MAGUIRE 


General Credit Manager, Francis H. Leggett & Company, New York City, and Chairman of 
Special Postwar Guidance Committee of New York Food-Dairy Group 


Several months ago the Food 
Distributors Group of the 
us New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation formed a committee 
known as the Postwar Guidance 
Committee for the purpose of 
watching credit and general busi- 
ness trends during the period of re- 
conversion and beyond. The broad 
program of the Committee covered 
the interests of returning Veterans 
and others re-entering the retail gro- 
cery field and also a general study 
of the grocers’ problems, as it is 
generally accepted that the postwar 
period indicates keen competition, 
high costs and new methods to be 
met by the independent retail gro- 
cer. 

During the war period competi- 
tion for the average retail grocer 
has disappeared, and this condition 
together with other favorable fac- 
tors have resulted in more than sat- 
isfactory operating profits, in fact, 
since 1941, the financial condition of 
retailers has been unique and credit 
losses for the wholesale grocer have 
been negligible. However, when we 
look back to prior years we find 
there was a terrific rate of failure 
in the retail grocery business. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that 25 
per cent of those who went into the 
retail grocery business in any aver- 
age year were out of business in 
one year. The reason was invari- 
ably insufficient knowledge. limited 
capital and often little or no train- 
ing. 

Obviously, an improvement in 
merchandising, management and ad- 
ministration of retail food stores is 
necessary to combat a return to con- 
ditions of this kind. In this con- 
nection it was determined by the 
Postwar Guidance Committee that 
the best way this could be accom- 
plished would be through intensive 
special courses of instruction. The 
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Committee in cooperation with Mr. 
Harry E. Cohen, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, School of Busi- 
ness and Civic Administration, The 
College of the City of New York, 
has arranged such a program and 
special courses of instruction should 
be available not later than October 1 
in New York City. 

The College of the City of New 
York will require constant cooper- 
ation of wholesalers and retail or- 
ganizations in reaching interested 
retail grocery merchants in New 
York City. The College has also 
requested the assistance of whole- 
salers in obtaining instructors to 
conduct the special courses of in- 
struction for retail grocers and re- 
turning veterans. These courses will 
aim to teach prospective and present 
merchants methods of buying, store 
layout, aggressive merchandising, 
products knowledge, record keeping 
and also the importance of operat- 
ing statements. 

It is possible that some grocers 
will plead that they are too busy to 
bother, too tired, or that they have 
plenty of experience. But among 
these retailers there are a great 
many who, despite these excuses. 
still need the benefits which ‘are to 
be gained from a course of training. 
If the retailer can solve just one 
basic problem that is handicapping 
him, whether it be pricing or get- 
ting a new insight into improving 
his selling facilities, then he would 
be amply rewarded for the time and 
energy expended in taking this 
course. If he can get a dozen ideas 
he is that much better off. 

Students while taking this course 
will be exchanging ideas with other 
retailers and this should prove of 
considerable interest because they 
will get to know what others have 
done to meet problems similar to 
their own, or if he is a veteran, he 
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can get to see the kind of competi- 
tion he is apt to face, the fearless, 
hard hitting, shrewd individual who 
has proved himself in many battles. 

An educational program of this 
kind will be of exceptional value to 
the returning veteran who may wish 
to enter the retail grocery field, be- 
cause, where a veteran applies for a 
loan under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
for the purpose of working capital, 
a full knowledge of the business 
may be a requirement when apply- 
ing for such loans. 

The course will be given in eight 
two-hour sessions at the low fee of 
$7.00 per student which includes all 
registration fees and materials so 
that there is no further expense for 
the student. To those who com- 
plete this course satisfactorily, the 
College issues a certification card 
which gives evidence of this train- 
ing. 

The courses as outlined below will 
he held at the City College, School 
of Business Administration, 17 Lex- 
ington Avenue and at any of the 
High Schools or. Public Libraries 
in any area of New York City 
where there is sufficient demand. 


FOOD STORE MANAGEMENT 
LESSONS: 


1. How to meet new conditions. 

a. The change from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market. 

b. How to prepare for a changed cus- 
tomer attitude. 

. Preparing for new virile competi- 
tion from super-markets, Suprettes, 
Chain store and other new types of 
outlets. 


2. Budgeting. 
a. A way to control expenses and 
build more profits. 
. Services and what they cost. 
>. Determining what services to give. 
. Ways of judging expenses. 
>», Small store record keeping. 


3. Reaching out for more business. 
a. Creating a store’s personality. 
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_ What to do about window displays. 

c. Advertising and special sales. 

d. Other ways of getting customers 
into the store. 


4, Building sales in the store. 
a. Making store arrangement help 
sales. 
b. How to plan the most effective ar- 
rangement for your store. 
c. Four ways of improving salesman- 


ship. 
d. When and how to use suggestive 
selling. 


PRICING AND MERCHANDIS- 
ING: 
1. How to set individual prices. 

a. The ways prices influence sales. 

b. How to price to gain desired effects. 


2. Skillful buying. 
a. Products knowledge. 
b. How to sense customer prefer- 
ences 
c. Choosing your sources of supply. 
d. How to buy. 
e. The safety factor in buying. 
3. Merchandising fruits and vegetables. 
a. Should a merchant install a fresh 
fruit and vegetable section. 
b. How to buy. 
c. Display and care for merchandise. 
d. Pricing for profits in fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 
4. The Merchant as Manager. 


a. Getting teamwork among employees. 

b. How to recognize problems as they 
arise. 

c. Self-management as an aid to store 
management. 

d. Store routine. 


This course is a practical and well 
defined plan that can be adopted 
and applied with constructive results 
in practically every community, 
therefore, credit men in the whole- 
sale grocery business in other cities 
should recognize the possible bene- 
fits from supporting a similar pro- 
gram in their trading areas. 

Something similar in distributive 
education might be developed and 
extended to other lines of business 
and prove of great value not only to 
the retailer in each particular line of 
business but for the benefit of re- 
turning Veterans who will require 
knowledge of this kind to enjoy the 
full loan benefits of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights. 

The College of the City of New 
York will be glad to cooperate with 
any Educational Institution inter- 


ested in offering a program of this 
kind. 


The above program is in line with the 
recommendations made by Henry H. 
Heimann in a recent Monthly Business 
Review.—Editor. 
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IF your business needs more cash than you can get 


from present sources... 


IF restrictions on Government guaranteed loans 


are hampering you... 


IF you want liberal, low-cost: financing that will 


not restrict you... 


THEN our new and broader Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan merits your immediate investigation. 


Here is a broad and flexible plan which 
makes thousands or millions quickly avail- 
able to manufacturers and wholesalers. . . 
at rates so sharply reduced that many com- 
panies now find this plan more liberal, 
more helpful and as low in cost as any 
other method of financing. 


Under this plan you will have no bal- 
ances to maintain, no worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of 
your loans. Instead, you will have funds at 
your disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement, which combines 
the assurance of permanent financing with 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


the savings effected by borrowing on a 
day-to-day basis. What’s more, instead of 
a limited line of credit which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn, you will have 
ample funds available to meet unusual 
situations, take advantage of opportuni- 
ties, expand volume and increase profits. 


No matter how you finance your busi- 
ness now .. . or how you expect to finance 
reconversion, the low overall cost of money 
under this plan makes it well worth your 
while to investigate. Just write, wire or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 
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Be Ready for the Business Fraud 


By HAROLD H. BAILEY 


Supervisor, Central Division, Fraud Prevention Department, Chicago 


Law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country are 
lu preparing to meet a crime situ- 
ation, following the war, that 
may be the most serious in our his- 
tory. To prevent such a situa- 
tion from becoming a reality, all 
branches of law enforcement are 
combining their facilities and ef- 
forts. In some types of crime, the 
increase is already so marked as to 
cause considerable concern. 

Those authorities that predict an 
increase in crime are not pessimists 
for they have very good grounds 
for their prediction. They need go 
no further back than the last world 
war which was followed by a wave 
of crime. 

It is almost a certainty that the 
illegal operator will attempt to enter 
the commercial field. If these rack- 
eteers are successful in their at- 
tempt, it means not only the loss of 
dollars to the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, who extends credit to 
them, but also to the honest retailer 
as well. No honest merchant on the 
street can compete with the crook 
next door who obtains his mer- 
chandise illegally and sells it at cut 
rate prices. 

There is only one way for the 
credit fraternity to prevent credit 
losses and at the same time protect 
their retail outlets, and that is not 
to compromise with crime. “No 
Compromise with Crime” means 
that when a proper and thorough 
investigation develops facts which 
would indicate there has been a vio- 
lation of law, said facts should 
promptly be presented to the proper 
authorities for prosecution. 

In many cases, in fact the major- 
ity of cases, the dishonest merchant 
who has secured merchandise by 
illegal means and disposed of same 
without an accounting, offers his 
creditors a few cents on the dollar 
of his claim. Of course, all busi- 
ness men that. become involved 
financially and offer to compromise 
their liabilities, are not dishonest, 
but it is a dodge generally used by 
the commercial crook. Every such 
offer should be carefully investi- 
gated before it is accepted, and if 
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there are any grounds to believe 
that the composition was not made 
in good faith, it should be refused. 
While in an individual case, a few 
extra dollars might be salvaged, it 
will prove costly to creditors in the 
long run to compromise with an 
illegal operator. 

It is generally agreed that the 
best method to prevent crime is sure 
and speedy prosecution of the 
guilty. The only question is: “How 
can the credit fraternity best co- 
operate with the authorities charged 
with law enforcement ?” 

The credit executive is vitally in- 
terested in the proper enforcement 
of the many laws enacted for the 
protection of business. It means the 
difference between large credit 
losses and holding such losses at a 
minimum. It is safe to assume that 
the prosecuting attorneys will 
handle their end of the job, if the 
facts are presented to them in un- 
derstandable form. Many prosecut- 
ing officers do not have the facili- 
ties or personnel to make an in- 
volved and complicated investiga- 
tion, and those that do have such 
facilities appreciate a detailed report 
setting forth the material facts. 
Making a proper investigation and 
present the evidence obtained, calls 
for the services of experienced in- 
vestigators who are familiar with 
the criminal law, as it pertains to 
commercial operations. 

While it is absolutely necessary 
to have such laws on the statute 
books, it is also just as necessary 
that these laws be strictly enforced 
if their object is to be achieved. 

Certain Association members rec- 
ognized this fact years ago and 
after extensive research and study 
sponsored the creation of a depart- 
ment to combat commercial fraud 
which reached alarming proportions 
after the first world war. 

This department is made up of 
experienced investigators trained 
in the investigation of commercial 
fraud cases and is under the control 
of a director who had many years’ 
service with the government as well 
as extensive business experience. 

While such a service to the credit 
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executive was not available until the 
organization of the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department, several other busi- 
nesses, such as insurance, railroads 
and banks, for a number of years, 
had departments to deal with their 
particular problems involving the 
enforcement of criminal laws. 


Almost from the very start of 
this work the Fraud Prevention 


Department was successful in bring- 
ing to judgment many individuals 
who violated the law and thus vin- 
dicated the judgment of its or- 
ganizers. 


For more than 20 years, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
through its Fraud Prevention De- 
partment has waged an unrelenting 
struggle against commercial crime 
with marked success. More than 
1700 individuals have been con- 
victed for crimes against business 
and nearly $2,000,000 worth of con- 
cealed assets have been recovered 
for creditors. 


While the number of persons 
convicted of commercial crime is 
impressive and the amount of assets 
recovered is a material amount, most 
credit men feel that the deterrent 
effect of these convictions on others 
who may have felt inclined to take a 
chance with the law, far outweighs 
in value either the convictions or 
recoveries. 


The members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men have at 
their disposal in the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department the means to make 
such investigations. Their investi- 
gators have had years of experience 
and training in this type of investi- 
gation and are familiar with the 
commercial laws. Their rogues’ gal- 
lery, containing hundreds of pic- 
tures of persons convicted as com- 
mercial criminals, as well as the 
thousands of case records in the 
files, are invaluable in tracing 
former offenders. 

If you have not already done s0, 
adopt the slogan of the National 
Association of Credit Men “No 
Compromise with Crime” and lend 
your support in combating this 
menace. 
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How to Find a Business You 
Can Start on a Shoestring! 


END today for two new FREE 


booklets revealing scores of profit- 
able businesses you can quickly and easily 
launch in your own town with as little as $1500 
. . . no plant, machinery, merchandise or 
skilled help needed! 

1. “Opportunities for Limited Capital’ 
(48 pages) points out dozens of opportunities 
to go in business for yourself. 2. ‘Your Place 
in the Post War World’’ (64 pages) describes 
many of tomorrow’s new jobs in 14 promising 
industries needing workers, distributors, sales- 
men and capital. 

To obtain both FREE booklets simply return 
this ad NOW with $4 for one year (24 issues) 
or only $5 for 2 whole years (48 issues) of 
FORBES, the Magazine with the new service 
feature ‘‘Opportunities” giving complete details 
of an unusual business opening—every issue. 
Address Dept. E-97. 


f () R B k HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Sh AT LL RLM R SS ALE ARRON EAR TE 


804 ANNIVERSARY 


Eighty years of yesterdays have 
passed since Millers National 
Insurance Company was -char- 
tered in 1865. That was in the 
mellow era of gaslight .. . four- 
teen years before the momentous 
moment in 1879 when Thomas 
Edison startled the world with the 
first commercially successful 
incandescent lamp. 
Illinois Fire was founded in 1876, 


Next time specify one of these estab- 
lished, time-tested fire companies. 


VLA AN WN A 


| Et hati tet Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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Credit Protection 
on United States 
Construction Projects 


(Continued from Page 13) 


costs. At times these substantial con- 
tractors’ have encountered unforeseen 
conditions which, in law, they were bound 
to anticipate but which nevertheless 
brought about a major default. Over- 
extension is not limited to small, inex- 
perienced contractors. 


Whether the contractor be big or little, 
it is the rare situation where the con- 
tractor pays the same claim twice, and 
when he has, it has usually been in a 
small amount. Considering the equities 
of the various interested groups, this 
remote possibility of double payment on 
the part of the general contractors would 
seem to be an acceptable risk of the re- 
sponsible general contractors as the price 
they must pay to assure labor and mate- 
rial men protection against the irrespon- 
sible competing contractors. 


A payment bond offering full protec- 
tion was never intended as a substitute 
for intelligent credit analysis. Lacking 
full bond protection, when selling mate- 
rial required for a Federal project, fur- 
ther emphasizes the need for the credit 
executive to thoroughly analyze the 
credit responsibility of his customer and 
where the jobber or dealer handling his 
product cannot, with his individual re- 
sponsibility, support the credit required, 
then the credit executive must develop 
other credit safeguards or restrictive 
measures in keeping with the credit 
analysis of the risk involved. Such pro- 
tective measures may comprise any one 
of the following: Control of funds from 
the prime contractor to the manufacturer 
through medium of assignments, checks, 
direct payment of invoices, selling direct 
to the prime contractor or advance pay- 
ment, guarantees, separate payment bonds, 
segregated bank funds or _ restrictive 
terms of payment. 


It is still the feeling of the Material- 
men’s Credit Protective Committee that 
at some future period when an amend- 
ment would have a more receptive in- 
terest on the part of Congress and when 
adequate facilities are available to prop- 
erly sponsor such an amendment, that 
steps should be taken to amend the act 
to protect all third tier claimants who 
can prove their material went into the 
project. 

An intelligent credit fraternity recog- 
nizes the necessity for progressive credit 
work on the part of credit executives. 
Such intelligent credit investigations and 
analyses are vitally necessary even in 
handling risks which come within the 
protection of the Miller Act bond as in- 
terpreted in the Supreme Court in the 
MacEvoy Case. 
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PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
GROUP 
of 


Fire Insurance Companies 
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ITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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Insurance Exchange 
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"any muse” 
All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 
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Credit Fraternity Has 
More Inquiries Firms 
Seeking New Personnel 


New York: Credit Men’s Fraternity, 
Inc., the non-profit organization of credit 
men which assists worthy credit execu- 
tives in finding placements, reports a 
noted increase in applicants since cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Men who have been 
occupied in war plants during the war 
are returning to resume their work as 
credit executives. Paul E. Hunter, pres- 
ident of the Fraternity, also reports an 
increase in the number of inquiries from 
firms who appear to be already re-build- 

| ing their depleted credit staffs. 
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Federal Reserve Board Considers 
Changes in Regulation W 


Although the Federal Reserve 
Board is now reviewing its 
w Regulation W, controlling con- 
sumer credit, a board official 
said late in August that no impor- 
tant relaxations in credit would be 
made until production of heavy con- 
sumer durables really gets under 
way in expanded volume, reports a 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


With most consumer durables ex- 
pected to continue in short supply 
for at least several months to 
come, stabilization officials do not 
believe that they should permit ad- 
ditional consumer credit to be added 
to the cash which will be bidding 
for goods. 

Approximately 40 items are in- 
cluded in the list of products cov- 
ered by Regulation W, and on these 
products purchasers must make at 
least one-third down payment and 
clear up the balance of the purchase 
price in a year. The list is now be- 
ing scanned and some of the more 
unimportant and troublesome items 
will probably be eased or dropped 
in the near future. 

Among these will be credit con- 
trols on building repairs and modi- 
fications. In this case, it is pointed 
out, shortages of materials and other 
Government controls will exercise 
a tempering influence on a_ too 
rapid expansion of credit tor this 
purpose. 

Some reports indicate that the 
Federal Reserve Board intends to 
drop that part of Regulation W 


Visible Record 


which requires that charge ac- 
counts must be paid by the tenth 
day of the second month after the 
purchase was made. This has not 
yet been finally decided, it was said. 
However, stores have found this 
part of the regulation a great help 
in preventing delinquent accounts 
from running out of bounds, and 
business pressure may be brought 
to bear to have this feature retained. 

Immediate modification of Regu- 
lation W, governing consumer 
credit, and its complete elimination 
as soon as production of durable 
goods is sufficient to meet demands 
were urged in a statement made 
public last night by Carl M. Flora, 
vice-president of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the Consumer Credit 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


For Quick Action 


“T believe,” said Mr. 
statement, which was released by 
the ABA, “that Regulation W 
should be immediately modified to 
prevent undue hardships to veter- 
ans” since “at least 7,000,000 men 
will be returned to civilian life from 
the armed services within a year. 


Flora’s 


‘The emergency for which Regu- 
lation W was created will cease to 
exist when production of consum- 
ers’ durable goods is sufficient to 
meet the demand,” he added, “and 
at that time Regulation W_ should 
be completely eliminated.” 


500 
Cards 


$345 


Complete 
25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


WPB Changes 2 
Priority Rules 


On Aug. 21 the War Prodie- 
tion Board announced two iii- 

Me portant amendments to 1’/i- 
ority Regulations Nos. 28 and 

29. These amendments will become 
effective after Sept. 30 and are <e- 
signed to accelerate the transition 
to a revised and simplified priority 
system. The announcement. stated 
that Regulation No. 29 was <e- 
signed to insure the continued pro- 
duction of military and other essen- 
tial requirements for the Japanese 
war. Victory over Japan has re- 
duced military requirements to such 
an extent that the previously an- 
nounced system is no longer appro- 
priate. There are four principal 
features of the modified system as 
explained in the latest amendments: 

1. The new system will become 
fully effective on Oct. 1 instead of 
Jan. 1. 

2. A new preference rating, 
“CC,” will be used in certain cases 
to assist reconversion and _ insure 
the continued fulfillment of essen- 
tial civilian and export needs. 

3. “MM” ratings will be con- 
tinued for the time being to sup- 
port the requirements of occupation 
forces. 

4. Regulation 30 which provides 
for direct assignment of “MM” 
ratings has been cancelled. 

Priority Regulation No. 28 has 
been amended in Section 944.49, 
which will read as follows im the 
general introductory paragraph : 

944.49 Prioritics Regulation 28 
—(A) What this regulation does. 
As a result of victory over Japan, 
military procurement has been dras- 
tically reduced. The supply of ma- 
terials for non-military use is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly so as to 
be generally adequate to meet all 
demands. There is consequently 10 
further need for general priorities. 
assistance for essential non-military 


needs, and WPB has announced in 
Priorities Regulation 29 the termi- 
nation of AA ratings and the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan at the end of 
September. It is WPB’s general 
policy not to grant further priorities 
assistance for non-military put- 
poses. However, WPB is intro- 
ducing. a new non-extensible CC 
rating for limited assistance. 


Easy Use Cards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 


of Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
—Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Compact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 
Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects 


Saves Time (Guaranteed. Write for Catalog Collection 
Ross-Gould Co., 361 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 


Quick 
Flexible 
Durable 
Portable 


Sheets of Cards 


VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 
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Foreign Credit Insurance— 
Is it a Myth? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


of the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme (page 9): 
“\Ve incline to the view that the margin of export busi- 
ness requiring and suitable to credit insurance facilities 
is limited, and that at any rate it is desirable to conduct 
further experiments in this sphere, though the perma- 
nent use of State credit for the benefit of the particular 
private exporting firms whose applications may be 
granted does not seem to us desirable.” 


No Bases for Comparison 


To summarize: There is no analogy between the 
insurance of risks which can be calculated on an ac- 
tuarial basis, and the guarantee of risks which must be 
policed by the guarantor. A government scheme for 
the guarantee of export credits restricts the credit ex- 
tensions of users to operations within the scope of an 
advisory committee (consisting, under the British 
scheme, of representatives of industry, banking, insur- 
ance and organized labor, and involving submission of 
detailed information of prévious five years’ business). 
A government scheme involves constant pressure by 
those responsible for its operation to compel users to 
declare all their risks under the scheme, and to enlarge 
the circle of users so as to simulate the spreading of 
risks which is a characteristic of insurance company 
operations. And finally, the users of a government 
scheme, even under pressure, constitute too small a 
minority of exporters to argue that it would materially 
augment the volume of our exports. 

The history of the European Credit Guarantee 
schemes indicates pretty clearly that they were set up 
to aid political and economic objectives, of the sort 
which Commission III at Bretton Woods indicated 
might properly be subject to review, as obstacles to 
mututally advantageous international commercial rela- 
tions. Specific evidence that the British scheme has 
been so utilized was offered at a recent meeting of a 
committee of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, constituted to study export credit guarantee pro- 
posals. It was cited that British shippers were extend- 
ing six months’ credit on pharmaceutical and drug sun- 
dries to Colombian representatives ; in extending these 
some 12 to 18 months ago, they apologized that the 
terms could not be more liberal, but hoped that they 
might be extended to a full year following the close of 
the war. As no dealer in such goods who deserves 
credit fails to turn his stock at least twice a year, such 
terms swiftly encourage bad credit practices. So, too, 
it has been reliably stated that the increased resort to 
the British scheme in 1941 and 1942 was largely by the 
textile trade, to encourage sales to merchants overseas 
who were deficient in commercial morality as well as in 
capital. 

In short, is not the answer to the suggestion that 16 
foreign countries have experimented with government 
export credit guarantee schemes, that these schemes 
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were part of a pattern for the subvension of export 
trade with which we do not want to associate ourselves, 
and to the termination of which the institutions envi- 
sioned at Bretton Woods and San Francisco, as well as 
the international trade conferences contemplated by the 
Atlantic Charter, and by the mutual aid agreements, 
will be expected to address themselves ? 

It will be said of all that has so far been set down, 
that it is not constructive. There is a constructive pro- 
gram which at once emerges when the road-block of 
well-intentioned but ill-conceived schemes that have 
cloaked it is cleared away. 


The Factor of Currency 


The essential difference between a domestic and a 
foreign sale has nothing to do with credit. The essen- 
tial difference is that while in a domestic sale the seller 
and buyer are dealing in the same currency, in a for- 
eign sale the seller is manufacturing in one currency 
and the buyer is distributing in another. In other 
words, the exporter needs dollars, but the foreign buyer 
either sells the merchandise in, or uses it to produce 
goods which are sold in, his local currency. The risk 
is that the local currency the buyer accumulates to pay 
for his purchase cannot be converted into dollars and 
remitted to the seller. This is called by technicians the 
“transfer” risk. The “transfer” risk is easily taken 
care of if the sale is made on usual trade terms and the 
currency of the buyer is one in which future trading is 
possible. The foreign exchange traders of the commer- 
cial banks in the United States and of the foreign mar- 
kets in which trade with us is carried on in volume, are 
usually ready buyers of foreign currency or sellers of 
dollars for future delivery for any normal commercial 
period. If the sale is made in dollars, the buyer will 
purchase his dollars for forward delivery at the time he 
buys the goods, and thus will “fix the exchange,” by 
agreeing upto the units of local currency he will pay 
for the dollars at the time of delivery. If the sale is 
made in local currency, the seller will sell the local cur- 
rency forward, thus fixing the amount of dollars he will 
receive for the local currency at the time of delivery. 

If our post-war export trade were all to be conducted 
on usual trade terms, in currencies readily dealt in, the 
“transfer” problem would not concern us. But the pros- 
pect is that an increasing proportion of our post-war 
exports will not be of consumers’ goods, which pass 
rapidly into consumption, and thus liquidate themselves 
in a relatively brief period, but. of the materials of con- 
struction and transportation. It is this type of heavy 
goods of which we are most likely to have a surplus in 
the period immediately after the war, and it will be mu- 
tually advantageous if these goods can be sold abroad 
on terms much longer than those appropriate for con- 
sumer goods. Obviously, the “transfer” problem as- 
sumes formidable proportions in such sales, with pay- 
ments spread over a period of years, rather than 
months. Commercial banks are unable to enter into “fu- 
ture” contracts for such periods. The financing of such 
transactions also presents several problems from which 
sales of consumers’ goods are free. From the banking 
viewpoint, the funds of commercial banks, whose de- 
posits are largely on demand, must be employed largely 
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in financing short-term credits, preferably those which 
are rediscountable. From the exporter’s viewpoint, the 
discount of this long-term paper on the usual “with 
recourse” basis, involves reflecting in his balance sheet 
a contingent liability which is likely to mount to em- 
barrassing proportions. 


The Export-Import Bank 


In this field the Export-Import Bank has been par- 
ticularly serviceable. It has entered into contracts with 
commercial banks which had the effect of making me- 
dium term paper rediscountable, by permitting the 
commercial bank to tender it to the Export-Import 
Bank for purchase at any time during its life. The 
Bank has also met the contingent liability problem by 
retaining recourse against the exporter for only that 
percentage of the face of the paper which approximates 
his profit margin. In accordance with normal business 
practice, the Export-Import Bank operates, not by 
formula, but by tailoring its aid to the needs of the par- 
ticular transaction. 

While the bulk of the operations of the Export-Im- 
port Bank have been large transactions—financing the 
exportation of our agricultural surplus, the erection of 
steel mills and oil refineries, the purchase of rolling 
stock, the issuance of commercial credits to bridge over 
delays in export shipments because of shipping short- 
ages, and the like—the Bank has found time to meet 
the needs of the small importer and exporter. For such 
persons of good repute but inadequate capital, it has, 
for a fee, arranged lines of credit, running as low as 
$2,000, on a revolving basis, thus affording these small 
merchants an opportunity to demonstrate their ability 
to grow and expand in the foreign field. In dealing 
with the Export-Import Bank, the small business man 
in foreign trade—with those special needs the Senate 
Sub-Committee and the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion are concerned—has greater flexibility than he 
could possibly enjoy with a government credit guar- 
antee scheme with which he would have to register all 
is accounts. 

It is not realistic to assume that the contribution of 
the small business man to the augmentation of our for- 
eign trade will ever bulk large beside the volume that 
can be attained by smoothing the export path for the 
producer of durable goods. The answer to the prob- 
lems of maintaining and expanding domestic produc- 
tion by enlarging our export market lies largely in find- 
ing ways to sell abroad the products of “big business” 
—oil refineries, generators, airplanes, trucks, tractors, 
locomotives. Nonetheless, it is our national policy that 
the little fellow shall have room according to his 
strength, and those in government who are charged 
with the responsibility of discharging our social obli- 
gations to the small business man will rightly want to be 
assured that he has full freedom of opportunity and 
ample access to information and assistance. 


What the British Say 


It illuminates the comparative freedom of oppor- 
tunity which the small exporter enjoys in the United 
States, to read, in the Report of the Credit Insurance 
Committee 1925-1926, the statement of the British 
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Committee (page 11)—“It is generally heid that the 
practice of American foreign trade differs considerably 
from that prevailing in this country, where the bulk o: 
the export trade has its roots in the long distant pasi 
and is maintained, as it was built up, on the basis of in. 
timate personal relations. A mutual scheme involves 
the disclosure of information which traders have ob 
tained with difficulty and which they guard somewha‘ 
jealously.” 


The newcomer in the field is received by our expe- 
rienced foreign traders in quite a different atmosphere. 
He is welcomed to membership in the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and its credit information, based upon the 
interchange of ledger experience by its members, made 
available to him. He can join his local foreign trade as- 
sociation, of which over 700 are active in 140 cities, and 
a dozen privately supported notion-wide organizations 
whose combined annual budgets run into millions. 
Typical of the service afforded by these organizations 
are the “Trade Opportunities” bulletins sent regularly 
by the Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to all chambers of 
commerce having foreign departments, for redistribu- 
tion—and the Handbook to assist small manufacturers 
in foreign trade in course of preparation by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, under guidance of 
Hon. Wayne Chatfield Taylor, President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. There are available to him the 12 
regional offices and the 19 district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce—its Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, and its many useful publications. 
He can receive the Current Export Bulletins and the 
Trade Relations Supplements of the Foreign Economic 
Administration. He will find competent foreign depart- 
ment managers in interior banks in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Dallas and Phoenix, as well as at seaboard in Boston, 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. To finance exports and im- 
ports between foreign countries as well as into and out 
of the United States, there are available to these bank- 
ers not only their loanable funds, but also their power 
to accept drafts drawn by customers upon them for 
normal credit periods, not exceeding six months. This 
medium of finance, first made available to our export- 
ers and importers by the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act in 1914, was resorted to during World 
War I, and in the post-war period, reaching an average 
outstanding of $1 billion in 1920. It fluctuated between 
$400 million and $700 million until 1927, resumed its 
rapid climb to touch the old high of $1 billion in 1928, 
and passed it by reaching an all time high of $1,700 
million at te end of 1929. This potential acceptance 
power, exceeding $5 billion, will again expand as the 
financing of foreign trade, and trade itself, returns to 
private channels. 


Would It Really Help 


So much for the need of a government credit guar- 
antee scheme. What would be its effect, were it set up 
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by a benevolent government as a gesture to the small 
business man? How would it fit into the program of 
financial and economic collaboration which our State 
Department is shaping up? Congress has ratified the 
setting up of a $9 billion World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and an International Monetary 
Fund of $8 billion, and has increased the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank to $3.5 billion. 
These institutions are all designed to facilitate foreign 
trade expansion through the use of credit. No one can 
dispute their expansive power. However, the problem 
the nation now faces is to meet the powerful threat of 
inflation; and the problem the merchant, big or little, 
domestic or export, faces is to find goods with which 
to fill orders. Nevertheless, during this period we will 
have to share with our allies and the liberated nations 
goods we could well use ourselves. For this purpose the 
Export-Import Bank is reported to be negotiating loans 
with eight liberated nations in Europe, and arranging 
to assume the Russian and French lend-lease credits. 
During this period the small business man can sell to 
foreign purchasing commissions, for cash, in the 
United States, anything he has for export. Some 
months are likely to elapse before the International 
Bank can be organized, but it is generally assumed that 
the loans it eventually will make will largely be in dol- 
lars, the bulk of which will be expended in the United 
States. Whether they are or not, they will serve to 
augment the supply of dollar exchange in the hands of 
foreign buyers. Meanwhile, the Fund will have been 
set up, and have addressed itself to the stabilization of 
the exchanges. If the Fund succeeds, it will be possible 
to enter into future contracts for the purchase or sale 
of exchange for periods far exceeding those now 
practicable. 

Presumably our productive capacity will ultimately 
replenish our shelves, domestic supply will catch up 
with demand and the inflationary price movement thus 
be dampened down. If our program is successful, our 
export should then maintain a normal growth. How- 
ever, that growth cannot safely proceed at a rate which 
exceeds the ability of foreign markets to acquire dollar 
exchange. To guard against pressure to stimulate our 
exports artificially through credit expansion, it is pro- 
vided that the loans of the International Bank be in- 
vestigated in advance by a competent committee, and 
must give adequate promise of repayment. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, working with members of the 
Congressional committees, secured the insertion of a 
similar provision in the bill increasing the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank. The management 
of these institutions is thus empowered and directed to 
use the brakes as well as the accelerator. And it is pre- 
cisely at the time when the managers of the banking 
institutions are reaching for the brakes that our export- 
ers would be most strongly drawn toward the use of a 
government credit guarantee scheme. 


If our comprehensive financial program succeeds a 
government credit guarantee scheme will not add to its 
success; if the beneficial results we anticipate are not 
realized, such a scheme would aggravate their failure. 
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Wholesalers’ Sales Show Gain 


Sales of wholesalers were slightly (3%) higher 

+ for July, 1945, than for July, 1944, but dropped 

W back slightly (3%) from June to July this year. 

A small (2%) gain was recorded for wholesalers 

in general for the first seven months of 1945 compared 

with the corresponding period of 1944. These data 

are based upon reports covering 2,745 wholesale 
establishments. 

This monthly study is conducted jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Electrical goods wholesalers shared an increase 1 
dcllar volume amounting to 17% for July, 1945, com- 
pared with July, 1944. Wholesalers of drugs and sun- 
dries showed an average sales gain of 13% on a year- 
to-year comparison. The same percentage increase 
(13%) was registered for wholesalers of automotive 
supplies, wines and liquors, and paper and its products. 
Sales were up 5% for voluntary-group wholesalers of 
groceries and foods, except farm products, while full- 
line wholesalers of the same products gained 3%. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars based on cost value, 
at the close of ‘July, 1945, were down 8% from those 
of July, 1944. Percentage changes varied, however, 
among the trades, from a gain of 31% for automotive 
supplies and for electrical goods to a decrease of 35% 
for shoes and other footwear and for drygoods. 

The stock-sales ratio for 1,619 wholesaiers was 100 
for July, 1945; 114 for July, 1944, and 98 for June, 
1945. Wholesalers of confectionery, with virtually no 
change in sales for July, 1945, vs. July, 1944, and 
stocks dcwn 27%, showed a stock-sales ratio of 53 
this July, as against 72 for July, 1944. 

Collections on accounts receivable were 6% higher 
for July, 1945, than for July, 1944, but practicaily alike 
for June and July of this year. The collection percent- 
age for July, 1945, was 129; for July, 1944, 122; and 
for June, 1945, 129. Accounts receivable on July 1. 
1945, were 4% below those of July 1, 1944, while no 
change was noted from the first of June to the first of 
July this year. 


Agriculture Offers Big 
Market, Survey Shows 


American agriculture offers industry and labor a 
rich market in the immediate post-war years, the 
Agriculture Department said—unless there is a farm 
depression, an Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington says. 

A departmental survey shows that one farmer in 
four says he plans to buy a tractor or other farm 
machinery, one in five an automobile or truck: 

Many others want household equipment and furnish- 
ings, electric current and equipment, farm land, dwell- 
ing and farm building improvements. 

The Department said millions of farm families are 
in good financial position to gratify these wishes, with 
large savings from their wartime receipts for food 
and other agricultural products. 
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HESE new, simplified forms 
work to your advantage! 


First: The Inquiry Blank used in requesting your 
ledger experience. Non-essential questions have 
been eliminated. Two important new questions 
have been added — on ‘“‘Terms of Sale’? and 
“Trends of Payments.” 


Second: The Report Form. This combines in one 
report the ledger experience of a number of 
creditors. In the columns indicated you will 
find the answers to the two important ques- 
tions mentioned above. 


Please answer Credit Interchange inquiries 
promptly. When each one does this, each re- 
ceives the desired information more quickly. 
And fast, economical, dependable reports are 
the constant aim of Credit Interchange. 
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Membership Gain 
Continued at Good 
Pace in August 


For the first twenty-seven days in Au- 
gust, the membership records show a 
gain of 123 new names. This is com- 


| pared with a gain of only 26 for the first 


twenty-seven days in August last year. 
Since May 1 to Aug. 27, the books 


| show a net gain of 460 members as 


against 337 for the same period last year. 


These figures indicate quite conclusively 
that membership work need not show a 


| slump during the Summer months and 


that those Associations which continue an 
active effort even during the “vacation 
period” are able to show consistent gains 
on their membership quota. 


National Chairman E. L. Blaine of the 


} National Membership Committee is com- 


pleting plans for the start of an intensive 
program which embraces a_ complete 
coverage of a big list of prospects each 
month starting in September and closing 
with April next year. 





Educational Courses 
To Start This Month 
for Chicago "C” Men 


Chicago: Educational courses in credits 
and collections, public speaking and let- 
ter writing are being prepared by the 
Educational committee of The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men for the fall 
and winter. As usual the speakers in the 
course on credits and collections will be 
elected from the membership of the Chi- 
cago Association who are in actual every- 
day contact with the subjects upon which 
they will speak. This course always 
Proves a very popular one and a large 
attendance is predicted this year. 

Two courses in public speaking will be 
provided, one during the fall and the 
other after the first of the coming year. 
The letter writing course as usual is 
planned for next spring. 

The chairman of the educational Com- 
mittee is George E. Hedman, the Kester 
Solder Company. 
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Through the efforts of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men 
and the Bankers Association in 
Kentucky, that state is now regis- 
tered as a 100% par-clearance 
state. Through personal confer- 
ences it was found possible to con- 
vince the remaining non-par bank- 
ers to voluntarily go on a par 
basis. This information, no doubt, 


will be happily received in other 


states where efforts are being 
made, either through legislation or 
by persuasion, to place every bank 
in that state on a basis whereby all 
checks will be paid at par. 
Already word comes from some 
of the states which conducted legis- 
lative campaigns in 1944, but were 
unsuccessful in getting par clear- 
ance laws, that similar legislation 
will be pushed at the bi-annual 
meeting of the legislature in 1946. 





Los Angeles Zebra Herd 
Final Meeting of Year 


The Los Angeles Mayfair Hotel 


- opened its arms to the Los Angeles 


Zebra Herd on Friday night, Aug. 3, at 
which time the election of officers for the 
coming year was held. It was one of 
the largest meetings held by the Zebras 
this year in Los Angeles, with 52 mem- 
bers present. Two old members of the 
Zebras were welcomed back into the 
herd, they were G. E. Otto of Gough In- 
dustries and A. D. Beman of McCullough 
Tool Company. Also present as a Quagga 
was K. J. Koebig, President-elect of the 
Los Angeles Association. While no initi- 
ation was held, four Quaggas were in- 
vited to this meeting just to see all the 
fun they have been missing by not having 
secured their qualifying member dues be- 
fore this. The initiation team are aching 
to get their hands on four new members. 
_ New officers as follows: Super Zeb, 
Tom (Craig Movie Supply Co.) Mc- 
Namara; Most Noble Zeb, Art (Feder- 
ated Metals) Bode; Royal Striper, John 
(Farmers & Merchants National Bank) 
Trott; Three Horse Power Burro, Art 
(Western Waxed Paper Co.) Kern, and 
Keeper of the Zoo, Mel (Buzza Cardozo) 
Gorder. 
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3 New Associations 


Added to N.A.C.M. 
Roster This Year 


Members of NACM will be glad to 
learn that three new Associations are now 
functioning as regular affiliated units of 
the National organization. These new 
Associations are located at Columbus, 
Ohio; Charlotte, N. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. These three Associations added a 
total of 150 members to the National 
roster. 

Harry S. Hahn, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 99 
N. Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, is 
President and A. M. Sutherland, Mill 
Mutuals, 22 E. Gay St., is Secretary of 
the Columbus Credit Association. This 
Association completed affiliation on May 
1 with an organization of 38 members. 

D. F. Caldwell, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., is President and W. S. Berry- 
hill, c/o Allison-Erwin Co., P. O. Box 
2388, is Secretary of the Charlotte Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. This organization 
completed its affiliation also on May 1. 

James E. Horne, Farquhar Machinery 
Co., 720 W. Bay St., is President of the 
Jacksonville Association and Weldon E. 
Davis, 221 W. Adams St. (the office ad- 
dress of the Jacksonville’ Association), is 
Secretary of this Association which be- 
came affiliated on July 1 with 78 active 
merhbers. 

The addition of these three Associa- 
tions is one of the prominent indications 
of the growth of NACM. The National 
Membership Department is actively en- 
gaged in promoting other Associations 
and it is hoped wiil complete affiliations 
before the end of the present calendar 
year. 


G. L. Ware Named 
President at Green Bay 


Green Bay: G. L. Ware, Straubel 
Paper Co., is the new President of the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Other officers re- 
cently elected were F. M. Head, Alumi- 
num Goods Manufacturing Co., Mani- 
towoc, Vice-President, and S. M. Greil- 
ing, Wisconsin State Bank, Green Bay, 
Treasurer; Carl Raddant, Wolf River 
Paper & Fiber Co., Shawano, Wis., 
Councilor. 
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New York "C” Men 
See Early Change 
to Peace Business 


New York: A spot check on credit 
conditions made by the staff of New 
York Credit Men’s Association at the 
suggestion of President Earl N. Felio 


indicates that reconversion in most lines. 


can be made almost immediately and 
that although there is some prospect of 
unemployment there does not seem to be 
much danger of serious credit setbacks in 
the New York area. It seems to be the 
general opinion of those interviewed that 
following a mild recession, credit sales 
and business in general will boom and 
that an era of prosperity lasting from 
four to ten years is expected. 

The survey was made by contacting 
thirty prominent credit executives in the 
Metropolitan area. These executives rep- 
resented meat packing, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of food products, manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals, drug and cos- 
metics, manufacturers of men’s and 
women’s garments, commission factors, 
confectionery, paint, shoes, radios, paper, 
chemicals, machinery, distilling, cotton 
goods, plywood and rugs. 

The questions asked each of the thirty 
credit executives were: 

1. What will be the immediate credit 
problems facing your industry following 
V-J Day, locally and nationally ? 

2. How long do you believe it will 
take our industry to change over from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis? 

3. What is the general outlook for 
civilian business in your industry follow- 
ing V-J Day, locally and nationally ? 

While the number of persons inter- 
viewed was not large, the importance of 
each one in his particular industry gives 
the report especial significance. 


Philadelphia— Members of the 
Credit Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania mourned the death 
of William A. Bruckheiser, former 
National Director, and since 1929 
a leading member of the Phila- 
delphia Association. Mr. Bruck- 
heiser was Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Thomas M. Royal 
Company, paper bag manufacturers 
in Philadelphia. He also served as 
a director of credits for the entire 
Organization which has a number 
of branch offices throughout the 
country. He had attended prac- 
tically all of the National Conven- 
tions during the last ten years and 
took part in the group meetings of 
the paper container manufacturers. 
Mr. Bruckheiser was stricken after 
a long illness. 
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Pittsburgh: Miss Robert Lee 
Wells, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Wells, was recently 
married to Ensign Willis Neil 
Seehorn, U. S. Coast Guard. The 
bride will be remembered by a 
large number of NACM, as she 
has attended several national con- 
ventions with her parents. 


Our Distaffl Side 


The National Credit Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Miss Lillian Guth, Emerson-New 
York, Inc., New York City, will con- 
tinue to function for another year. Miss 
Blanche Scanlon, Nash Coffee Company, 
Minneapolis, will again serve as Vice- 
Chairman in charge of publicity. 


Cleveland: Despite inclement weather, 
the Cleveland Credit Women’s Club held 
its annual picnic at the Anne Linde farm, 
July 14, 1945. What was originally 
planned as an outdoor picnic turned out 
to be an indoor picnic because of the 
rain. A very enjoyable afternoon was 
spent in playing games and awarding the 
prizes, after which a most delicious meal 
was served. The entertainment commit- 
tee did a splendid job in arranging an 
afternoon of lots of fun. On Saturday 
afternoon, August 11, the Club was very 
graciously entertained at a tea given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Thomson at their 
home in Shaker Heights. Mr. Thomson 
is the Secretary of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion. 


St. Louis: The Credit Women’s Club 
of St. Louis celebrated its 20th Birthday 
on July 19. The honored guests were six 
of the original twelve organizers of the 
Club in 1925, following the National Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. The first 
President of the Club was Miss Nell 
Alexander, Secretary - Treasurer of 
Hurst-Zucker Neckwear Company. The 
entertainment for the evening took the 
form of a quiz program, a take-off on 
“Take It Or Leave It,” with 64 cents 
as the top prize. All the money not won 
by the contestants was added to our usual 
collection for the Cookie Jar at the USO 


Cleo King's Mother Dies 


Seattle: Mrs. Josie E. Parker, 81 years 
old, mother of Cleo P. King, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Manager of the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men, died late in 
July after a long illness. Until stricken 
with her fatal illness, Mrs. Parker had 
been prominent in women’s club life in 
Seattle for a number of years. 
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Mrs. Marie Gray, Pres. cf 
Portland Women's Chapter 


The Women’s Chapter, Portland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, will resume its 
monthly dinner meetings on Sept. 13, 
after the usual summer vacation. ‘The 

club anticipates an 
active year under 
the energetic lead- 
ership of Mrs, 
Marie Gray of Mc- 
Culloch and Sons, 
Mrs. Gray, in addi- 
tion to being presi- 
dent of the local 
women’s group, is 
serving her third 
year on the Na- 
tional Credit Wo- 
men’s Executive 
Committee. She also distinguished her- 
self in recruiting members for the Nation- 
al Association in the 1944-45 membership 
drive in which the Portland Assotia- 
tion of Credit Men participated. The 
Chapter has enjoyed a fine degree of sus- 
tained membership as well as new mem- 
bers during the war years, and plans are 
under way to expand the attendance and 
restore pre-war activities, especially the 
educational program. 


Oakland: Roy Thomas spoke before 
the Aug. 20 meeting of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club of the Oakland Association 
and Raeford Bailey also reviewed the 
importance of membership in the Whaole- 
salers Credit Association of Oakland. 


San Francisco: A most inspiring mes- 
sage was delivered to the members of 
the Credit Women’s Club at its regular 
meeting on July 18, 1945, by H. T. Kel- 
ley, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Credit Manager’s ssocia- 
tion. Mr. Kelley spoke on the subject of 
“The Credit Women’s Club in the Asso- 
ciation Picture.” M. C. Ulmer, chairman 
of the Educational Committee, talked on 
“Neglected Elements of. Credit.” 

Three new members, Mrs. Alice Tesch, 
Crocker First National Bank; Miss Avis 
Oaken, Paraffine Companies, Inc., and 
Mrs. D. Busey, J. A. Folger & Com- 
pany, were welcomed into the club. 

To assist in increasing membership, 
Miss Mabelle Wilson asked that each one 
of the group contact at least five other 
women in credit work in an effort to in- 
terest them. 


Paper Packagers Will 
Meet in Chicago for 


Credit Group Session 


Chicago: The National Paper Packag- 
ing Credit Group will hold an all-day 
session at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Thursday, September 20. The luncheon 
speaker will be E. Pattison Kline of Chi- 
cago. 
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Victor Eggerding to Be 
District Leader for 
St. Louis War Chest 


St. Louis: Victor C. Eggerding, gen- 
eral credit manager for Gaylord Contain- 
er Corporation, St. Louis, has been 
named chairman of the south division of 
the Greater St. Louis War Chest cam- 
paign to be held next October. 

In this important volunteer post, 
Eggerding will be responsible for re- 
cruiting 6000 workers for house-to-house 
canvassing during the drive. The Greater 
St. Louis War Chest unites in one cam- 
paign 128 health and welfare agencies, 
including those of the National War 
Fund. 

Eggerding is well known in philan- 
thropic circles in St. Louis, as he is 
vice-president of United Charities, presi- 
dent of the Southside Y.M.C.A. and of 
the Lutheran Orphans’ Home. 





Hole-in-One Featured 
Golf Tournament of 
Chicago Association 


Chicago: A hole-in-one was the feature 
of the golf outing of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the Navajo 
Fields Country Club Thursday afternoon, 
July 19. The victorious shooter was 
Arthur L. Ludolph, secretary and trea- 
surer of Franklin MacVeagh and Com- 
pany, on the 125-yard fourth hole. 

Mr. Ludolph is well known in amateur 
golf circles. In 1941 he and his son, 
William T. Ludolph, captured the na- 
tional father and son golf tournament at 
the Midlothian Country Club, Chicago. 
The son is now a corporal in the Marines 
and is in the South Pacific. However, 


_this is Mr. Ludolph’s first hole-in-one. 


The annual a!l-day outing of the As- 
sociation is set for Saturday, September 
15 at the St. Andrews Country Club at 
West Chicago. In addition to golf for 
the men the ladies will have a bridge 
tournament in the afternoon. Following 
dinner in the evening there will be danc- 
ing until midnight. W. W. Rodgers, the 
Pure Oil Company, is chairman of the 
Golf Committee. 


Magazine Publishers 
Form Credit Group 


New York: On September 1st, an in- 
dependent Magazine Publishers Credit 
Group will start functioning under the 
auspices of the New York Credit Group 
Service, Inc. This is the first group of 
its kind ever attempted in this country 
and its formation is due entirely to the 
zeal of Miss Frances Cone of MacFadden 
Publications, Inc. The charter members 
of the Group will be: MacFadden Pub- 
lications, Inc.; Hillman Periodicals, Inc. ; 
The Leader News Co.; Pocket Books, 
Inc.; Popular Publications, Inc.; Pub- 
lishers Distributing Corp.; M. L. A. Pub- 
lications; Kable News Co. 


Credi: and Financial Management . 


Annual Outing of 


Twin City Credit Men 
Draws Large Crowd 


Minneapolis: The annual get-together 
and outing of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men with the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men held on August 
15 drew an attendance of 135. Among 
the honored guests in attendance at this 
outing were: Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager, NACM; National Vice- 
President Rairdon of Toledo and Na- 
tional Director John E. Hoff, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Plans are under way for the opening 
of the National Institute of Credit Chap- 
ter in Minneapolis. The Educational 
Committee this year is headed by N. G. 
Krause (Minneapolis Honeywell) as 
chairman. The regular Credits & Collec- 
tions course will be offered as well as a 
course in Business Law. There will be 
additional forums and special features 
during the year. 

Minneapolis Credit Women’s Club, 
third largest in the country, was host to 
Executive Manager Heimann, National 
Vice-President Rairdon, and National 
Director John Hoff, at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Nicollet, Mineapolis, Wednesday, 
August 15. The Minneapolis women 
were joined by the St. Paul Credit 
Women’s Club in this occasion. 

The Minneapolis Association’s Past 
Presidents’ Advisory Council is acting 
as its postwar Planning Committee and 
is studying the situation with greater 
frequency now that peace has been de- 
clared. Through this medium is the hope 
that the Association can do its proper 
duties in serving business in the recon- 
version period. Chairman of this Com- 
mittee is Marshall Frost (Iron Store) 
immediate Past-President and present 
councilor. 


Chicago Export Group 
Hears of Argentina 


Chicago: “Reciprocal Trade with Ar- 
gentina” was discussed by Norman A. 
Betzer, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Argentine Trade Promotion Corpora- 
tion for the Mid-West District, at the 
monthly luncheon of the Foreign Trade 
Group of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, at the Morrison Hotel, 
Thursday, August 9. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Cor- 
poration is a non-profit organization op- 
erated on public funds and directed by a 
Board of business men in the United 
States and Argentina. Its purpose is to 
promote reciprotal trade with other na- 
tions by maintaining trade balances and 
creating necessary exchange for Argen- 
tine imports. 

Mr. Betzer declared that prospects are 
very bright for largely expanded trade 
with Argentine if Argentine imports are 
accepted in return for exports from the 
United States. 
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books 


Important for 
credit and 
collection 


managers 





1. SUCCESSFUL COLLECTION LETTERS 
By William H. Butterfield, Head of Department 
of Business Communication, University of Okla- 
homa. 209 pages, 514 x 8, illustrated, $2.50. 
Practical guide to better collection letters sum- 
marizing and illustrating most effective ap- 
peals. Contains 200 actual collection letters. 


2. CREDIT AND COLLECTION 


Principles and Practice 

By Albert F. Chapin, Associate Professor of 
Finance, New York University. 679 pages, 
6 x 9, $4.50. 

Comprehensive text and reference book on all 
phases of credit and_ collection work—the 
Fundamentals of Credit, Credit Investigaton 
and Analysis, and the Protection and Redemp- 
tion of Credit. 


3. CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE s 
By Theodore N. Beckman, Professor of Busi- 
ness Organization, Ohio State University. 618 
pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.60. t 
Covers entire field of credit and _ collections, 
both foreign and domestic. Packed with suc- 
cessful plans for handling credit problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 

830 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 ? 
Send me the books circled below for 10 days 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or 
return them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders.) 


NE eg og ccyida pose nlie Cah ON ate CER ERAREEN 
Clty and State 2... ....cccccccvcccccccccsessece 
CN so oa dcic id wilde nee tyne? ernie wegen 
Position 
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Boston Chapter, N.1.C., 
To Start New Season 
On September 27th 


Boston: The Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit, will open its twenty- 
sixth season at a dinner and meeting on 
Thursday, September 27, 1945. The 
Chapter closed a very successful season 
last spring with two members being pre- 
sented with Fellowship Awards and ten 
students earning certificates for satisfac- 
tory completion of courses in Advanced 
Credits and Collections. 

The outlook for the coming season is 
most favorable. Many men and women 
who are being released from the armed 
services have created a wide interest in 
peacetime educational opportunities. The 
Boston Chapter is planning to take ad- 
vantage of this interest to gain new 
members and to welcome the return of 
former members whose credit training 
program was interrupted by the war. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
men and women of Greater Boston who 
are interested in credit work to attend the 
opening meeting. A fine program is 
being arranged with some of the class 
instructors as speakers. They will dis- 
cuss the advantages offered by the vari- 
ous courses and answer questions. Meet- 
ings are held at the Women’s Educa- 
tion and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


September, 1945 





Prize Winning Table Decoration at Annual Trade. Industry Night 
Los Angeles Credit Managers Association. 


Keen rivalry between the industry groups has been a tradition at the annual 
dinner meeting, when special decorations are prepared for each industry table. 


N.Y.C.M.A. to Start 
Luncheon Forum Series 
On September 13th 


New York: Henry H. Heimann, exec- 
utive manager, N.A.C.M., will open the 
forum season of the NYCMA by appear- 
ing as its principal speaker at a Victory 
Luncheon to be held at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on September 13th. The subject 
of his talk, while not yet announced, 
will concern the reconversion period and 
the challenge which it presents to Amer- 
ican business. A. James Mill of Mill 
Factors Corp., is Chairman of the Forum 
Committee which has arranged this pro- 
gram. On this occasion, Dr. Smith, 
the new Educational Director of the 
NACM, will be introduced and great 
stress will be laid by Mr. Heimann in his 
address upon the importance of educa- 
tion in the postwar period. 


48 on First Honor Roll 
Issued by N.Y.C.M.A. for 
Getting New Members 


Beginning in the August issue of 
Credit Executive, the NYCMA publica- 
tion will feature a monthly honor roll 
naming the members who have secured 
or assisted in securing one or more new 
members. Forty-eight members appeared 
in August on the first honor roll. L. D. 
Duncan of National Distillers Products 
Corp., has set the yearly membership 
goal of the Association at 4,000. 


Credit and Financial Management 


Insurance Members of 
Chicago Association 
To Give Lectures 


Chicago: Proper insurance coverage, 
the “Fifth C” of credit, will be the gen- 
eral subject of a series of lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Committee of The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men this fall. The course 
is being prepared by a special committee 
of which W. J. Hindman, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, is chairman. 
Mr. Hindman is vice chairman of the 
Association’s Insurance Committee. 

All forms of insurance will be cov- 
ered in the course, including fire, com- 
pensation, general liability, life, bonds, 
fidelity and surety, boilers and machinery, 
etc. The speakers will speak from their 
daily experiences in their chosen fields of 
insurance. 


N. Y. Adjustment Bureau 
Re-elects Old Directors 


New York: At the annual meeting of 
members of the New York Credit Men’s 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., held in New 
York on August 21st, the Nominating 
Committee appointed by President Felio 
of the NYCMA, recommended the re- 
election of the entire slate of Directors. 
The members at their meeting unani- 
mously voted in favor of this recommen- 
dation. H. P. Reader of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., is president of the New York Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
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POSITIONS 
Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER eighteen years’ experi. 
ence handling all types of accounts in petroleum 
marketing. Has had some training in law and 
accounting. Believes he is prepared for a 
bigger job than is now available with his pres. 
ent employer and will welcome a chance to prove 
it. S-1 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE AND ASSISTANT 
TREASURER. Fifteen years outstanding rec 
ord in credit management with national distribu. 
tor of well known food products. Experience 
includes sales, public relations, personnel and 
ofice management. Excellent references as {o 
ability, character and personality. Box §.2, 
Credit and Financial Management. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: De 
sires responsibility with Middle West manufac. 
turer located in small or medium-sized com. 
munity. Have had ten years’ credit and collec. 
tion experience with nationally known manufac. 
turers. Also experience in accounting, office 
management, personnel and purchasing. Age 
34, university graduate and married. Outstand- 
ing appearance and excellent character. Pres. 
ently employed. S-3 


CREDIT MAN—University Graduate—trained 
and experienced in credit, collections. account: 
ing and general office management. Have con- 
pleted all but one course toward NACM Fellow 
Certificate. Now employed but desire change. 
Available on reasonable notice. Mid-West or 
West preferred. A-1 references. Write S-4 
Credit and Financial Management. 


CREDIT MANAGER—married man, age 40. 
now employed but desires chanve with an op- 
portunity for advancement. Eighteen years’ 
experience in collection, investigation and con 
trol of wholesale and retail accounts. Expect 
salary to be consistent with locale and respon 
sibility of duties. Not a job-jumper. Wants 
oo employment with established firm. Box 


CREDIT MANAGER—College education, mar- 
ried. 19 vears’ diversified experience, wholesale 
retail and installment fields. Also experience’ 
in Accounting, Sales and handling personnel 
Legal education. Now employed but available 
mnon reasonable notice. Box S-6, Credit and 
Financial Management. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE—American, age 49. 
well educated with over twenty-five vears’ ex 
perience in credit work. accounting and _ office 
management. Would like position with oreani: 
zation where his services would be of value 
At present Assistant Credit Manaver of Jarce 
manufacturine concern. Startine salarv $4500 
Box S-7, Credit and Firancial Moracement. 


CREDIT MANAGER, office manager, assistant 
treasurer, accountant, seeks permanent oppor 
tunity for growth in Controller’s or Treasurer's 
department. Accustomed to handling responsi 
bilities—good background with National organi: 
zations. Progressive, versatile, intuitiveness, 0 
analytical mind. Salary in line with accom: 
Plishments. For full details and exchange 0 
ideas address Box S-8 Credit and Financial 
Management. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Veteran, N.Y.U. Grad: 
uate, Experienced in wholesale and retail! credit 
and collection, general office management. Sales 
minded, young, desiring permanent position with 
future. Prefer eastern territory. Lines sp 
cialized in. Radio, Finance. Petroleum. Imme 
diately available. Box S-9, Credit and Financia! 
Management. 
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3 If it’s success in credit work that 
you are heading for—here’s a 
pointer: 


Some 1000 of your fellow credit 
workers are at this moment studying 
courses offered by the National 
Institute of Credit—the educational 
arm of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


They are preparing themselves 
today for today’s responsibilities— 
and tomorrou’s op portuni‘ies. 


They have chosen their direction 
—and they are forging forward by 
training in credit. 


ME Have you given serious thought to your own progress? Are you confident 
that you are headed in the right direction? 


If you can’t answer “yes” to that question—then clip the attached coupon. 


Let us tell you about the opportunities in credit and how to prepare your- 
self for them—either by correspondence courses or by classroom attendance. 


Think it over! 


Is your future progress worth the investment of a 3c stamp to prove to 
yourself that you too want to prepare today for the opportunities tomorrow? 


Do it now! 


WPL TIM TCILIE, of AEE sabhaincgge 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “Forging Forward—bv Training in Credit!” with information about your Correspon- 


dence Course in Credits and Collections. 





HE makes filed records 
taster to find” 


Is “finding” trouble throwing efh- 
ciency fora loss in your office? Here’s 
the cure—just call in a Remington 
Rand Systems Technician. He knows 
filing from beginning to end—what 
various systems and supplies have 
done for others and what they can 
do for you. Let him remedy the ef- 
fects of wartime stress and “in-and- 
out’’ personnel. 

If your business has outgrown the 
present indexing system, he’ll recog- 
nize it and recommend the one that 
best fits your method of operation. 
He has not just one or two 
different systems to select 
from, but eight distinct 
choices, including the famous 


KEEP IT HANDY! 


P Use the 88-page “Office Manual of Better 
Filing Supplies” to simplify ordering from our 
complete line. Ask for your free copy. 


Variadex and Triple Check Auto- 
matic! 

Perhaps folders with Kompact 
Metal Fasteners are the answer to 
your specific problem; or more eff- 
cient Charge-Out and Follow-Up 
Systems; or Flexi-Files, the amazing 
development that prevents papers 
from slumping in the file drawer. 
Whatever your needs, he’ll under- 
stand them, make suggestions based 
on the vast accumulated experience 
of Remington Rand. 

Call our nearest Branch Office or 
wire us in New York — then 
sit back and see better filing 
and finding help your whole 
office staff get more done. 
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VARIADEX 


UNLIMITED EXPANSION 
WITHOUT WASTE 


Start with the set of guides that fits your 
files today. Expand with Variadex single- 
caption guides and miscellaneous folders 
as your file grows. No “overguiding” at 
any time and no waste or replacement as 
new sets are added. 


RAINBOW COLOR GUIDING 
FOR ACCURACY, SPEED 


An exclusive Remington Rand system of 
guiding each letter with 5 colors in rain- 
bow sequence steps up finding speed, in- 
creases filing accuracy. Its attractiveness 
promotes pride in efficiency wherever it 
is used. 


Mutual Life of New York adopted Variadex 
for all its offices, found we have a direct 
Branch Office wherever they have one. 
Perfect service! 


TRIPLE CHECK 
AUTOMATIC 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
FILING SYSTEM 


Triple Check applies a unique principle 
that has led to its adoption for many of 
the largest and most important files in 
the country. You file by name, check by 
number, and color tells you that you're 
right! Control is perfect. Ask to see how 
this system saves overtime and overhead 
by speeding up accuracy. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC 





